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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


II. THE CONTENTS OF THE CANON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: (A) THE FouR GOSPELS. 


OF what books, then, or groups of books, was this New Testa- 
ment Canon, the origin and developement of which we traced in 
the last chapter, composed? That is the question to which the 
present and the next chapter are intended to give an answer, and 
we shall find that even problems of date and authorship are not 
without direct bearing on the ultimate object of our investigation, 
the critical reconstruction of the New Testament texts. 

For instance, if the Gospel of St John had been written, as 
Baur used to maintain that it was written, between the years 160 
and 170 A.D., we ought to have been able to restore with almost 
infallible certainty the psissima verba of the author, since, as the 
argument of these lectures will shew us, we can carry back the 
history of at least three lines of transmission of the Gospel text— 
in the West, at Edessa, and at Alexandria—to the end of the 
second or beginning of the third century, that is to say just 
about a single generation from the time of the supposed composi- 
tion of the Gospel. But if on the other hand it was written 
seventy years earlier, in the last decade of the first century, it is 
obvious that we have the lapse of two more generations to take 
into account, in estimating the possibilities of textual degeneration, 
before we arrive at the point where direct and continuous textual 
history really begins. In other words, the earlier we put the 
New Testament books, the more difficult we may naturally find 
‘the restoration of their original text. The more conservative the 
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position we adopt as historical critics, the more radical we must 
be prepared to be as textual critics. 

Again, the line of enquiry proposed in this and the succeeding 
chapter will not be unfruitful of result if it serves to convince us 
at the start how misleading it is, in the department of Textual 
Criticism, to think of the New Testament always as one single 
whole. Even in the Middle Ages it was relatively uncommon 
for the New Testament to be copied out complete within the 
boards of a single codex. Still more was this the case with the 
larger handwriting of earlier centuries: at least four-fifths of our 
uncial MSS of the Gospels contain the Gospels only. Even 
the use of the vellum codex itself does not go back as far as the 
time of the composition and first circulation of the New Testa- 
ment books: down to the middle of the third century the 
papyrus roll was the universal form in which books were pub- 
lished, and three at least of the writings which go to make up 
the New Testament—the Gospels according to St Matthew and 
St Luke, and the Acts—attain by themselves the average length 
of a roll (volumen, réyos).' It is hardly likely that any of the 
Gospels was ever written other than on its own separate roll: 
though of course as soon as the Four were recognized and 
marked off as canonical, the custom would naturally grow up of 
keeping them all in a common case or satchel.” 

And these technical considerations only reinforce a conclusion 

1 A few vellum rolls continued to be written for liturgical purposes during the 
Middle Ages. I have seen (and with difficulty handled) in the library at Frankfort 
one of the oldest extant, written under King Hludovic and Queen Hemma—therefore 
before 876—and probably, since the name of St Nazarius is written in gold letters, 
for the great monastery of St Nazarius at Lorsch, which lay between Frankfort 
and Heidelberg. The roll, which is over eight feet long, contains a list in three 
columns of 534 names of saints, followed by a litany: but as the writing is in 
continuous columns down the roll, there is space for more matter than if the 
ancient method had been followed of writing in short columns across the roll. 
The older method was the only possible one if convenience of reading be taken 
into account : the roll lay along the table before the reader, who unrolled with his 
right hand and rolled up with his left, while on the system of the Frankfort roll 


the reader has to unroll it towards himself, and roll it up as best he can. 
2 In the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (a. p. 180) both G Is and Pauline Epistles 


seem to be already kept together in a single case : ‘Saturninus proconsul dixit : 
Quae sunt res in capsa vestra? Speratus dixit: Libri et epistulae Pauli viri iusti.’ 
An interesting illustration of one boy with a satchel, and another reading from a 
papyrus roll, occurs among the splendid series of Neumagen sepulchral sculptures 
in the museum at Tréves (Saal 4, No. 21 a). 
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to which we are already impelled by what we know of the 
diversities of origin and acceptance between the various component 
parts of our present New Testament Canon. Some few of the 
shorter books, like the Second Epistle of Peter, are of uncertain 
date, and seem nowhere to have arrived at canonical status before 
the third century. Others, whose time of writing must indisput- 
ably be placed within the limits of the first century, were received 
into the Canon much sooner in one part of the Church than in 
another: and it cannot but be of some moment textually—it 
must affect the grouping, and alter our estimate of the relative 
value, of the authorities—if we find that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was refused admission to the New Testament of the 
Roman Church till the days of Jerome, or that the Apocalypse 
was unanimously rejected by the Asiatic Churches, whether 
Greek or Syriac, during the third and fourth centuries. 

But if the textual history of each book is thus not only 
independent of that of the rest up to the time of its admission into 
the Canon, but even afterwards is largely independent at least of all 
groups of New Testament writings other than that to which it itself 
belongs, there is no need for further apology if we proceed to prefix 
to our investigations of the text some account of the genesis and 
early history of the books whose text we are going to consider. 

The material already collected in the last lecture offers us 
some starting-points and sign-posts in the prosecution of the 
study of the contents of the Canon. We saw in the first place 
(p. 19), that Christians from the very beginning regarded the 
Lord’s Words and the teaching of His apostles as authoritative : 
and though both of these were originally conveyed only in 
oral form, it is obvious that we have here, from the moment when 
written tradition began to be preferred to oral, the germs of the 
two groups of Gospels and Epistles. The same classification 
was even more distinctly adumbrated by the parallelism (p. 21) of 
Gospel and Apostles with Law and Prophets. As soon as the 
idea emerges of a written New Testament, it becomes at once 
natural to conceive it as twofold in the same way as the Old 
Testament was twofold: as the Law is the foundation of the 
Old Dispensation, so is the Gospel, or record of the Lord’s life 
and words, the foundation of the New, while to the messages of 
the prophets of the Christ in the one Dispensation correspond 
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the letters of the preachers of the Christ in the other. And just as 
last time we noted (p. 21 n. 8) the antiquity of the terminology of 
Christian worship in the phrase ‘the Gospel ’, so here again let us 
note how the double lection in the liturgy, Gospel and Epistle— 
in the older language ‘ Gospel’ and ‘ Apostle ’—reproduces faith- 
fully the two groups out of which and round which the Christian 
Canon grew. Gospels and (Pauline) Epistles are the invariable 
nucleus, the essential contents, of the primitive New Testament.! 
But Gospels and Epistles, though they are the central and 
most important element of the Canon, are yet not the whole. 
We shall perhaps be able to account better for all the various 
constituent parts of the New Testament, if we approach it from 
a different point of view, namely from a consideration of the 
various forms in which the literary activity of the apostolic and 
sub-apostolic age found expression: for it was by necessity 
out of these classes of documents that by process of selection the 
Canon of New Testament writings had to be evolved. Bearing 
in mind, then, what was said in the last lecture (p. 23) of the 
relatively late developement of bookwriting as such among the 
early Christians, we need to distinguish, before the end of the 
first quarter of the second century, not more than four depart- 
ments of ecclesiastical literature. (1) It corresponds with what 
was said, in the passage just referred to, of the transitory 
character of the age as conceived by the first generations of 
Christians, that their literature was more than anything else 
epistolary: it was evoked by, and was intended to satisfy, the 
immediate needs of the moment, without any thought of a wider 
horizon or a more permanent meaning. Not only the epistles of 
St Paul, but some at least of the Catholic epistles, as well as the 
epistles of the three ‘ apostolic fathers’, Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp, are letters in the proper and limited sense of the word.? 
(2) Catechetical instruction in the ‘traditions’ held a foremost 
place, as we have seen, in the system of St Paul’s provision for 
his converts: and as these traditions consisted of the sayings and 
doings of the Lord, they partook in some degree of the nature of 
a Gospel as we mean it. As the Christian movement spread 
to the Gentiles, that is to men less trained in retentiveness 


1 Compare the quotation from the Scillitan Acts, p. 162 n. 2 supra. 
2 See chapter I p. Io. 
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of memory than were the Jews, it was almost inevitable that 
attempts should be made, whether by preachers or by converts, 
to commit the traditions to writing. ‘Many’ had experimented 
in this direction before our third Gospel was composed: and it is 
not impossible that the earliest Gospels or collections of Sayings 
may have been written down at a date previous to even the 
earliest of the epistles of St Paul. (3) One of these writers 
of Gospels, gifted beyond the rest with literary sense and historical 
insight, and responding (it would seem) to the wants of a convert 
of the second Christian generation, to whom the early fortunes of 
the Church were no more matter of contemporary knowledge 
than the life and teaching of Christ Himself, appended to his 
work a sequel, in which he described the preaching of the Gospel 
by the Apostles and the extension of the Church from the capital 
of Judaism to the capital of the world. Regarded as a history 
of the Christian Society, the book of Acts remained isolated and 
unique till the work of Eusebius of Caesarea at the beginning of 
the fourth century: regarded, however, as the story, or ‘ Acts’, 
of individual Apostles, Peter or Paul, it found, like the canonical 
Gospels, numerous imitators, and new Gospels and Acts—books 
professing to be by Apostles, and books professing to be about 
Apostles—followed one another in quick succession all through 
the second century. (4) Lastly—and with this fourth class we 
practically exhaust all the directions in which Christian activity 
is known to have taken literary shape during the first century 
after Pentecost—there appeared sporadically in the Church, and 
especially in Jewish-Christian circles, specimens of that character- 
istic product and expression of contemporary Judaism, the 
Apocalyptic vision ; in which the seer both depicts the sufferings 
of the present moment, and foretells the triumphant retribution 
which in the near or immediate future is to compensate for them. 
Material for the Canon lay ready to hand as soon as ever the 
Christian consciousness demanded a New Testament: but in each 
department a process of selection was a necessary preliminary. 
There were books to reject as well as books to accept: books that 
could be accepted without question, and books that were only 
accepted after doubt and hesitation. And all these different 
experiences may be expected to leave their mark, in one way 
_ or another, upon the purity of the texts. 
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A. THE GOSPELS. 


Whatever else may be obscure about the Canon of the New 
Testament, this much is certain, that it contained always and 
from the first four Gospels, neither more nor less. There is abso- 
lutely no trace anywhere, from the time that the conception of 
the Canon matured at all, of any inclination either to add another 
to the canonical Four or to omit any one of them. It might 
almost be said, in spite of the paradox, that the canonization of 
the Four Gospels was earlier than any formulation of the concep- 
tion of the Canon itself: almost by the middle of the second 
century—so far we may argue back on the joint evidence of the 
old Latin and old Syriac versions, of the Alexandrine Clement, 
Irenaeus, and Tatian—these Four Gospels had become the official 
documents of the Church. To question any of them was itself 
an indication of heresy. We cannot, in fact, get back to a period 
which reveals a stage of growth of these particular Gospels in 
public estimation: as soon as the feeling of the need of authori- 
tative writings grew up, Christian sentiment took to the Four as 
instinctively as a child to its mother’s milk. This undesigned and 
unargued agreement as to what Gospels were the Gospels of the 
Church—or in later phrase ‘ canonical ’— is surely one of the most 
striking things in early Christian history. 

For it was not that there were no other Gospels in circulation 
during the second century. The Protevangelium of James was 
certainly known to Origen and possibly to Justin Martyr. The 
Gospel according to the Egyptians was used not only in Gnostic 
writings like the Acts of Fudas Thomas,the Excerpta of Theodotus, 
or the Exegetica of Julius Cassianus, but by Clement of Alexandria 
and, half a century before him, in the so-called Second Epistle of 
Clement of Rome. The simple-minded church people of Rhossus 
were reading the Gospel according to Peter in the days of bishop 
Serapion of Antioch at the end of the second century: and Justin 
Martyr apparently made use of the same book. The Gospel of 
Marcion owes its existence, as its name implies, to the great 
Gnostic teacher, and its composition may be placed in the decade 
140-150 A.D. Perhaps more primitive than any of these was 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which was employed by 
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Hegesippus and may well have been the literary source of some 
of the best known non-canonical Sayings of our Lord. 

Here then are five Gospel documents, all of them presumably 
older than the middle of the second century, and yet we know 
that not one of them, whatever sporadic use may have been made 
of its contents, was ever a serious rival to the canonical Four. 
Either in date or in authorship or in character, there was something 
in each which distinguished it sharply enough from the Gospels of 
the Church. The majority of them were produced in Gnostic circles, 
and betrayed more or less obvious and systematic traces of their 
origin. Even the slender fragments of the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians indicate clearly its connexion with the Encratite 
revolt against marriage. Of two others we know quite enough to 
estimate with some certainty their dogmatic prepossessions, The 
Gospel of Marcion is described to us in considerable detail both 
by Tertullian and by Epiphanius, and we see it to be an arbitrary 
recension, from a point of view which denied both the reality of 
Christ’s humanity and the dependence of the New Dispensation 
upon the Old, of that one of the canonical Gospels which seemed 
least unfitted for the purpose. The account of the Passion and 
Resurrection in the Gospel according to Peter is among the most 
striking of the ¢rouvailles which the retentive soil of Egypt has at 
length yielded up to the spade of the explorer: and Serapion 
turns out to be amply justified in accusing it of an underlying 
Docetism. If we had as much left of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, we could doubtless give the reason why it too was 
set aside. As it is, we can only conjecture that, if it really was 
a genuine product of the first century, it was the absence of a 
name to guarantee its apostolic origin which proved fatal to its 
recognition by a society which was founded upon the ‘ apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship ’. 

Thus from whatever external aspect we treat the question, we 
find more and more striking evidence of the unique reception 
accorded to the Four, and we can only account for it as resting 
upon a combination, in each case, of primitive date and competent 
authorship. Let us conclude this section of the enquiry by looking 
at our Gospels for a moment at an earlier stage of their history, 
not as Four making a single whole accepted by the Church, but 
as individual documents of separate age and circumstance. : 
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The first element of distinction within the Four is obviously 
that between the Synoptists and St John: and in no respect have 
we of the present generation so marked an advantage over our 
immediate predecessors as in the matter of the Synoptic problem. 
Critical theories about documents needed to be, and have been, 
simplified. The complicated webs which the fertile ingenuity of 
the professorial brain evolved, like the spider, out of itself, have 
been remorselessly brushed aside. Common sense has reasserted 
its rights, and has justified them by reaching a conclusion which 
has been truly called ‘the one solid contribution of the nineteenth 
century towards the solution of the Synoptic problem’. We no 
longer need ‘ Ur-Marcus’ theories, for it was the Gospel of St 
Mark itself which lay before our first and third Evangelists. It 
goes without saying that this conclusion is of supreme importance 
for the historical criticism of the Gospels: it is not so self-evident 
that it is important also for the purposes of textual criticism, and 
some pages will be devoted to the elucidation of this point later 
on in the present chapter (p. 177). 

But if this Gospel was already in the hands of Matthew and 
Luke, no more need be said about its antiquity: nor is there now 
any inclination to deny the substantial truth of the tradition of 
the early Christian generations, which attributed the authorship 
of it to Mark, and to Mark in the character of interpreter or 
disciple of St Peter. It is hardly likely that the Gospel should 
have been written down so long as the Apostle was alive to 
preach his ‘ good news’ by word of mouth: we shall rather find its 
origin in the desire of the Apostle’s converts to compensate for his 
removal from among them by the acquisition of a permanent record 
of his teaching ; and as St Peter fell a victim to the early days of the 
Neronian persecution in A.D. 64, St Mark may have written out 
his Gospel in the years immediately following—probably before 
the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. That it was published 
in Rome is suggested by its relation with St Peter, by the evidence 
of its Latinisms, and by the absence of arguments in favour of 
any alternative locality. It might indeed be urged that if the 
Gospel were brought into connexion not with Rome, but with the 


1 The Gospel History and its Transmission, by F. C. Burkitt (London, 1906), 
p. 37- Further references to this unequal but fascinating book will be found 
below, p. 177 seqq., and in the next chapter. 
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later scene of St Mark’s labours at Alexandria, we could account 
in this way for the comparative neglect into which it fell almost 
from the first: for Alexandrine Christianity, during more than 
a century and a half after Christ, stood almost as completely 
aloof from the main current of Church life as it has in the centurics 
which followed the triumph of Mohammedanism. But while one 
aspect of the fortunes of this Gospel would thus be satisfactorily 
explained, it would be certainly less easy to account for the 
deference which St Matthew and St Luke independently pay to 
it by making it the basis of their own work, if it had been put into 
circulation at Alexandria, rather than at so prominent a centre of 
Christian intercourse as Rome. 

One peculiar feature of this Gospel, as it was known to later 
scribes, and even (it would seem) to the first and third Evangelists, 
is so important for textual history that it merits notice at once. 
The end of the roll containing it was—accidentally, no doubt— 
torn off and lost either from the autograph itself or from some 
copy which became in fact the ancestor of all those copies which 
have survived. No direct trace remains of the original conclusion. 
Some few of our most ancient authorities represent faithfully the 
second stage of the text, and are content to let the Gospel break 
off with the words époBodyro ydp. One or two preserve what is 
obviously a makeshift, written merely to give an appearance of 
a proper termination, and containing no new facts. All the rest 
append twelve additional verses—the recently discovered Freer 
MS of the Gospels expands them into fourteen—the provenance 
of which was unknown until Mr F. C. Conybeare discovered in an 
Armenian MS a title separating these verses from the rest of the 
Gospel under the words ‘Of Ariston the Elder’. Ariston, or 
Aristion, was, it will be remembered, one of those personal disciples 
of the Lord whose recollections formed the main subject-matter 
of Papias’s book (p. 24): and there is now no reason to doubt that 
either he himself, or some one else out of the material left by him, 
filled up the missing conclusion of St Mark’s Gospel at so early 
a date that his supplement has found its way into almost all 
codices that have come down to us. It may be assumed that 
Aristion lived in Asia Minor ; and the presence of his supplement 
is so far an indication of Asian influence, the more valuable 
because certain traces of any Asian text are few and far between. 
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Irenaeus is the oldest certain witness to any part of the twelve 
verses ; and Irenaeus may have brought them in-his copy of the 
Gospels from his original home in Asia to his later home in the 
West. 

Not only the authorship of the Second Gospel but that of the 
Third as well belongs to the category of ecclesiastical traditions 
long disputed but at length, it may almost be said, established 
and admitted. Until lately agreement only existed over the 
common authorship of the Third Gospel and the Acts, and over 
the genuineness of the ‘We’ sections of Acts as the real diary of 
a travelling companion of St Paul. Now, those of us who have 
always believed that the ‘We’ sections proceed from no other 
author than the rest of the book, and that that author was Luke 
the physician, see our persistence justified at the bar of critical 
opinion. It follows, from this view of the authorship, that both 
books must fall within the lifetime of one who joined St Paul as 
his companion and medical attendant somewhere about the year 
50 A.D.: and as these conditions are satisfied only by a grown 
man, the limits of St Luke’s literary activity can hardly be 
extended beyond the end of the century. Of the /erminus a quo 
we know that the earlier of the two books is not only later than 
St Mark, but later also than the fall of Jerusalem, which seems 
to be unambiguously indicated in Luc. xxi 20-24. These termini, 
70-100 A.D., would be, at least for the Acts, sensibly narrowed 
down if it could be shown that St Luke made use of Josephus’s 
Antiquities, since that work was only published in 93 or 94. 
But so strong and overmastering an impression of exquisite 
literary skill and craftsmanship is left upon the reader of St Luke, 
that it is hard to believe that his writings—at any rate the 
Gospel, which Renan, no mean judge in such matters, called ‘le 
plus beau livre qu’il y ait’ "—were not produced during the heyday 
of his maturity, and therefore not much later than A.D. 80. Where 
the Gospel was written is less easy to say than in the case of 
St Mark ; there is something to be said for Rome, and something 
also for Antioch or the East. 

St Luke’s Gospel, we have already had occasion to note (p. 167), 
was the basis of the Gospel which Marcion, shortly before the 


1 Les Evangiles? p. 283. 
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middle of the second century, set himself for his own purposes to 
compile. The Churchmen who refute Marcion delight to point 
out, section by section, his variations from his model, wherever 
the canonical record lay special emphasis on the reality of the 
human conditions of Christ's life, or teach with more than usual 
clearness the divine authority of the Old Testament. But some 
of his alterations appeared to them purely arbitrary, and no 
wonder ; for they were not really alterations at all, they rather 
represented the Gospel text as Marcion inherited it. The 
Gospel as it lay before Marcion, and the Gospel as it lay before 
Tertullian or Epiphanius, were not quite the same thing, and the 
text of Marcion has at least the advantage of superior antiquity. 
Marcion’s evidence, where we can disentangle it, is, in fact, 
almost the earliest evidence we possess: it is of primary import- 
ance to estimate its bearing on the problem of New Testament 
textual criticism, and some attempt to arrive at such an estimate 
will be made at the end of this chapter. 

With regard to the First and Fourth Gospels, the divergences of 
criticism from tradition are more acute; but they touch rather 
questions of authorship than questions of date, and it is possible 
to arrive at sufficient certainty about the latter without formulating 
any rigid conclusions as to the former. 

St Matthew’s authorship of the First Gospel is, with some ap- 
proach to consent, rejected by modern critics ; nor can it be denied 
that that Gospel contains, as in its story of the Resurrection, 
what seem, by comparison with the other Gospels, to be secondary 
features. Papias’s statement, that the Apostle composed some 
form of Gospel in the Aramaic tongue, will come before us at a 
later point, when we try to gather up and focus the data which 
concern the varieties of language in the early Church. For the 
present we have only to do with the Greek Gospel as we have it, 
and its terminus a quo has been already fixed in the use it makes 
of the Gospel according to St Mark. Allowing time for the 
knowledge of that Gospel to spread to the East—for we cannot, 
of course, place our First Gospel at Rome—we may take 
A.D. 70-75 as about the earliest possible date. The terminus ad 
quem must be fixed by considerations less direct than in the case 
of St Luke, but leading in the end to a very similar result. For 
the First Gospel is of all the Four she Gospel par excellence of the 
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early Church. During the slow period of growth of the New Testa- 
ment Canon, it is this Gospel of which we find the most frequent 
and the clearest traces ; it is used to the comparative exclusion of 
the rest both by St Justin in the middle, and by St Ignatius! at 
the beginning, of the second century, and it is noteworthy that, in 
whatever order the Gospels are arranged among themselves by 
early authorities, St Matthew comes all but invariably first. Now 
this predominance of St. Matthew’s Gospel is not at all what one 
would a priori have expected. (i) While the Gospels were being 
‘canonized’, the two most influential Churches of the Christian 
world were unquestionably Ephesus and Rome—Rome, the 
birthplace of St Mark’s Gospel and possibly of St Luke’s also, 
Ephesus the birthplace of St John’s; yet it is to neither of these, 
but to St Matthew’s, that the place of prominence in the collection 
is given. (ii) Or take another point of view: the two great 
apostles to whom Christian tradition, from Clement and Ignatius 
onwards, looked back as the twin foundations of the Church, were 
Peter and Paul; but it is not the Gospel of St Peter’s disciple, 
nor the Gospel of St Paul’s disciple, but the Gospel of the obscure 
publican—of whom, apart from his call, no facts are related in 
any one of the evangelic narratives—which the early Christians 
preferred in honour. (iii) Lastly, if there is one characteristic 
more than another which we can predicate with confidence of the 
Church of the second century, it is its profoundly anti-Judaic 
feeling; Justin even tells us that many of his contemporaries 
refused the name of Christian and the fellowship of the Church to 
any who observed the Law, however sound their faith in Christ— 
so completely were the tables turned since the days of St Paul. 
Yet it is the most Jewish of the Gospels of which this anti-Judaic 
community took first and most account. 

There is only one explanation possible of these phenomena : 
the First Gospel, as we have it in Greek, must have been very 
early written, very widely known, and very universally credited 
with apostolic authorship. It is certain that its date must fall 
within the first century, and the facts of its reception cannot 
reasonably be reconciled with any date much later than A.D. 80. 
In spite of all the dust of controversy raised over the Fourth 
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1 Prof. Burkitt, op. cit. p. 276, is quite decided on this point. 
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Gospel, there is not really, for the questions which specially 
concern the textual critic, more uncertainty attaching to it than 
to the other Gospels. The evidence connecting it with Ephesus 
is more cogent than the evidence of place for any one of the three 
Synoptists. Even with regard to date, no sane criticism, of what- 
ever school, will nowadays stray far in either direction from the 
decade go-100 A.D. Once place and date are granted, it does 
not, for the limited purposes of textual criticism, matter very 
much who was the writer. It has become fashionable of late to 
substitute the authorship of John the Elder for that of John the 
son of Zebedee. As a problem of the Johannine tradition of 
Ephesus, the distinction has its own interest: as an element in 
the fundamental questions which the Fourth Gospel evokes, its 
importance may be easily exaggerated.' 


This rapid sketch of what seem to be the present tendencies of 
the saner sort of criticism of the Gospels justifies us in believing that 
each and all of these had been written before the end of the first cen- 
tury: St Mark about A.D. 65, St Matthew about A.D. 80, St Luke 
A.D. 80-90, St John A.D. go0-100—St Mark and possibly St Luke 
in Rome, St John in Ephesus, St Matthew in Palestine or Syria. 
Not much, if at all, later than the middle of the second century 
they came to be regarded as constituting a single corpus, a collec- 
tion of the Church’s authoritative records of her Founder’s life 
on earth: and the formation of the collection must be ascribed, 
not so much to the initiative of a single individual or a single 
community—for in that case the Gospels would always have 
been arranged in the same order—as to the common instinct of 
Christians working in different quarters on parallel lines. But 

1 In what way is any of the really serious issues affected by this substitution of 
‘another gentleman of the same name’? If John the son of Zebedee was an eye- 
witness, John the Elder, according to Papias, was pa6nrT1)s Kupiov, a personal disciple 
ofthe Lord. If John the son of Zebedee was one of three apostles singled out for 
special intimacy with their Master, John the Evangelist was the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, who lay next Him at the Supper. If John the son of Zebedee is 
brought, in the Acts and in the Galatian epistle, into closest connexion with Peter, 
Peter is in the Fourth Gospel the special friend of the beloved disciple : they hold 
a whispered conversation at the Supper, they follow together to the Trial, together 
they run excitedly to the empty tomb: Peter, on hearing his own martyrdom 
foretold, turns at once to ask about the future of his friend, while conversely the 


Evangelist misses no opportunity of emphasizing the leadership of Peter among 
the apostles. 
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between the writing of the Gospels and the date when the evi- 
dence accumulates in sufficient mass to enable us to construct 
thenceforward the history of the transmission of their text, a 
period of about a century elapses—rather more for St Mark’s 
Gospel, rather less for St John’s—and it is just during this century, 
of which we know so little, that the most serious divergences arose 
between one manuscript copy and another. 

Although, however, we cannot claim to push back the com- 
mencement of the direct and continuously traceable history of 
the Gospel texts behind the beginning of the last quarter of the 
second century, the summary account of the preceding pages has 
indicated possibilities of penetrating, at two earlier points, a little 
way within the obscurity which conceals the first developement 
of variae lectiones in the Gospels. The evidence of Marcion will 
tell us something about the form in which he was reading St 
Luke's Gospel before the middle of the century. More novel, 
and perhaps more far-reaching, are the deductions which can be 
drawn from recent advances in the investigation of the Synoptic 
problem. 

The starting-point of this problem is the fact that there is 
a large amount of matter common to the first three Gospels. 
Where the three agree exactly, their agreements prove nothing as 
to their mutual relations. But besides these exact agreements we 
have also, in the matter which is common in substance to all 
three, a vast number of coincidences in detail between St Mark 
and St Matthew against St Luke, and a large number of similar 
coincidences between St Mark and St Luke against St Matthew. 
If now there were no coincidences between St Matthew and St 
Luke against St Mark, the conclusion would be obvious : no one 
would doubt, the moment that the mutual relations of the three 
were pointed out to him, that one of two things followed : either 
the First and Third Gospels lay before St Mark as he wrote— 
an hypothesis which on other grounds is excluded—or the Second 
Gospel lay before St Matthew and St Luke, writing independently 
of one another. In fact, however, there are coincidences, not many, 
but still real and tangible, between St Matthew and St Luke against 
St Mark: and the conclusion ordinarily drawn from this state of 
things by enquirers of the last generation was that a fourth docu- 
ment, an Ur- Marcus, a something like St Mark yet not St Mark, lay 
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behind the work of all three Synoptists. But it isa sound rule of 
criticism, a rule of which the value impresses itself on one more 
and more, that if ninety-nine per cent. of the evidence points one 
way and the remaining one per cent. another way, then the one 
per cent. must not only be severely tested to see if it admits of 
some alternative explanation, but may, on occasion, even if it sur- 
vives all the tests that we can apply, be safely neglected—on the 
ground that there must be some other explanation, although we 
ourselves have failed to find it. 

In the case before us, agreements between our First and Third 
Gospels against our Second may be explained, consistently with 
their independent use of the work of the evangelist St Mark, in 
any one of three ways. (1) The agreements may be accidental : 
Matthew and Luke may both have hit upon the same modifica- 
tion of their exemplar. This explanation will apply especially in 
the case of some stylistic peculiarities of St Mark, where the two 
other evangelists when writing out his material in their own 
words might naturally wish to avoid his turn of speech, and if 
they avoided it would naturally make the same substitution. 
‘The two most constantly recurring causes of the agreement of 
Matthew and Luke are two preferences of Mark,’ viz. his prefer- 
ence (i) for the historic present instead of a past tense (especially 
as against «iwev), and (ii) for instead of Other 
instances of linguistic improvements common to both Matthew 
and Luke are dvepxOfjvat for cxi(erdar of the heavens opening, 
and (xAtrfd.ov) for xpaBarros, ‘a bed.’* And the same con- 
sideration might account for the fact that when St Mark says 
that the new wine will burst the old wine skins, ‘and the wine 
perishes (4méAAvrat) and the skins,’ the other two both avoid 
the zeugma and speak of the wine being ‘spilled’ (éxyeto@ac) and 
only the skins ‘ perishing’.» (2) Or again it may be the case 
that both St Matthew and St Luke knew St Mark’s Gospel 
in a form which gave from time to time different readings from 
those which have come down to us in our copies of St Mark. 
The chances against accurate reproduction of Gospel texts must 
have been greatest in the earliest years after they were written, 

before professional copyists were employed, before any special 


1 See Sir John Hawkins Horae Synopticae pp. 113-122. 
2 Op. cit. p. 106. . 3 Op. cit. p. 174. 
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sanctity attached to the records, and while personal recollection 
and oral tradition were still disturbing influences. Just the 
fifteen or twenty years which separate St Mark’s Gospel from 
St Matthew's and St Luke’s will have been more critical years 
than any that followed, since the chief elements of danger to the 
texts tended to disappear with time. It is the opinion of one 
who has long presided over these studies among us that St 
Matthew’s text of St Mark was a more corrupt one than our 
own. Now if St Matthew had what was in a certain degree 
a retouched copy of St Mark, it is not impossible that some of 
its alterations may have been present in St Luke’s copy as well. 
Thus, in the instance given above, the insertion of éxyeio#a: may 
perhaps have been derived by both Matthew and Luke from 
a text of St Mark in which the correction had already been 
made, though it is not (fortunately) the text of St Mark which 
has come down to us. (3) Lastly, and here we approach the point 
which immediately interests us as textual critics, the supposed 
agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark may not be 
real agreements at all, but may be due to later assimilation by 
scribes of the text of the First Gospel to that of the Third, or vice 
versa. St Jerome, whose critical insight was only exceeded by his 
robust common sense, long ago pointed out in the preface to his 
revision of the Latin Gospels that the cause from which more 
than any other the purity of the Gospel texts had suffered was 
the desire to supplement one Gospel from the parallel passage of 
another, and to alter the language of the less familiar into con- 
formity with that which was better known. And since there can 
be no doubt that St Mark’s Gospel was the least read of the 
three, it follows that the other two were very likely to be con- 
taminated from one another, but not so likely to be contaminated 
from him. If we took as our standard the unrevised texts that 
St Jerome found in the Old Latin or that we ourselves have at 
hand in the Zextus Receptus of the Greek Testament, we should 
certainly find a much longer list of agreements between Matthew 
and Luke against Mark than Sir John Hawkins has drawn up:! 
for many of the false assimilations between the First and Third 
Gospels have already been displaced from the critical editions, 


Op. cit. pp. 174, 175- 
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and it is on Westcott and Hort’s text that his calculations are 
based. And we have now to see—following on the lines of Prof. 
Burkitt’s book'—whether some of the remaining agreements 
against Mark will not disappear, if we carry the process of 
textual revision to a further. stage than even Westcott and Hort 
have reached. As a matter of fact, we shall find that several 
of them vanish if we allow more weight than has hitherto been 
given to the Old Latin and Old Syriac evidence: ‘multarum 
gentium linguis scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse quae 
addita sunt.’ 


a. Mare. iv 11 ipiv rd pvornprov dédorar Tod 
= Matt. xiii dédorar yrOvar ta tis Tov 
ovpavav 
= Lue. viii 10 tyiv dé8ora: Ta Tis Tod 
Geod. 

Here we have two agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark: 
the insertion of yvéva, and the plural pvorjpra instead of the singular 
pvornpov. In the first case scribes have done their best to confuse 
the evidence, for they assimilated the text of Mark to that of the other 
two Synoptists, and credited him also with ywGva:: but the critical 
editions rightly omit it with half a dozen of the great uncials and a few 
cursives, and these are now reinforced by the Sinai Syriac and by 
St Jerome’s Vulgate? Here it is easy to suppose that St Matthew 
and St Luke made independently the same obvious simplification 
of a rugged phrase. In the other case the editions, earlier and later 
alike, are wrong. That St Mark wrote pvorjpiov and St Luke pvorypia 
is indeed certain: in the original conception the ‘ mystery’ is single, 
as the ‘Gospel’ was single ; and just as 76 etayyéAuov became ra. edayyédua, 
so, though much earlier, 7d pvorjpwov became ra pvoryp. And if St 
Matthew too wrote pvorypia, as all the Greek MSS witness, we should 
have again to account for the agreement of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark as the accidental coincidence of independent correctors. But 
many Old Latin MSS including 4, the most important of them, and 
among Fathers Irenaeus and the Alexandrine Clement, have the singular 
in St Matthew*: and their evidence must be accepted, for assimilation 
of an original singular to St Luke’s plural is much more likely than 
assimilation of an original plural to St Mark’s singular. 


1 Gospel History and its Transmission pp. 42-58. 
* The St Gall fragments (Sangall. 1395) give ‘datum est mysterium’, and the 
other MSS are divided between ‘scire’, ‘nosse’, ‘cognoscere’. 

5 I do not add the Old Syriac, since it has the singular in all three Gospels. 
VOL. X. N 
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B. Marc. v 27 rod ipariov airod 
= Matt. ix 20, Luc. viii 44, trod rod ipariov 


avrov. 
But neither in Matthew nor in Luke are the words rod xpaowédov 
above suspicion: in the former they are omitted by 4, in the latter 
by the Greek of the codex Bezae and the three best Old Latin MSS 
here extant. The enlarged phrase may even be genuine in one Gospel 
and an assimilation in the other: or its ultimate source in both may 
be the parallel language in Matt. xiv 36 (= Mare. vi 56) iva pévov 
dwvrat Tod kpaorédov tov ivariov abrod. 
y- Marc. x 30 éxarovrarAaciova, ‘a hundredfold’ 

= Matt. xix 29, Luc. xviii 30, woAAamAaciova, ‘ manifold.’ 
In Matthew all authorities except B L, the Sahidic, and Origen, give 
‘a hundredfold’ with Mark: in Luke D and the Old Latin (including 
e Cyprian) give ‘sevenfold’, and the Old Syriac again ‘a hundredfold’. 
It would seem then either that Matthew and Mark wrote ‘a hundred- 
fold’, and Luke ‘manifold’—in which case ‘manifold’ in Matthew 
is an Alexandrine assimilation to Luke, and ‘sevenfold’ in Luke is 
an arbitrary ‘Western’ attempt at precision: or that each evangelist 
used a different term, Mark ‘a hundredfold’, Matthew ‘ manifold’, and 
Luke ‘sevenfold’—in which case the desire to increase the number 
is the dominant factor, and the scribes of Luke advanced one step 
to the ‘manifold’ of Matthew, while the scribes of Matthew advanced 
in turn another step to the ‘hundredfold’ of Mark. 

8. Marc. xii 28 cls trav ypapparéwy . . . 
abrov 

= Matt. xxii 35 xal érnpwrycer cls vopixds adrov 

= Luc. x 25 xal vopuxds tis dvéorn éxreipdlwv airov A€éywv. 
In the critical texts of this passage there are two agreements between 
Matthew and Luke against Mark, voixds and (éxreipafwv) 
In the Zextus Receptus there were three, for the words xai Aéywv stood 
in Matthew after repdfwv airév. But the addition xai A\¢ywv was absent 
from the texts of 8 B L 33, the best Old Latin MSS and the Vulgate, 
the Sahidic and Origen, and even its reappearance in the Sinai Syriac 
cannot rehabilitate it. And the critical texts of the future will, it 
may be prophesied with confidence, remove one more agreement: 
for vopuxds, though given by all the Greek uncials of Matthew, is 
otherwise an exclusively and characteristically Lucan word, and it is 
omitted in the first Gospel by the Sinai Syriac, the African Latin, 
and the translator of Origen, as well as by the important Greek 
cursive 1 and its family. There remains a third agreement, repdfov 
airév: it is too striking to be accidental, but the evidence at our 
disposal does not enable us to say which of the explanations open 
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to us should be adopted. It is possible that the phrase comes from 
the second common source of Matthew and Luke, now cited as Q. 
«. Marc. xiv 72 kal émBadov 
= Matt. xxvi 75, Luc. xxii 62, xai éeAOiv éfw mixpas. 

But the whole verse is omitted in St Luke by six of the best Old Latin 
MSS here extant, and should no doubt be regarded as an assimila- 
tion to Matthew. Even Westcott and Hort place the words within 
(single) brackets. 


It will be part of the argument of these lectures that the 
chief modification which modern criticism has to make in the 
principles on which Hort constructed his text is that the versions 
not infrequently enable us to restore the true reading against 
the consensus of the leading Greek uncials, and sometimes even 
against all Greek MSS: and it is significant therefore to note, 
at this early stage of our enquiry, that cases such as those 
which we have just examined do indicate that the best recent 
work on the internal problems of the Gospels tallies with the 
conclusions which will be found to recommend themselves on 
quite other grounds of textual history. 

These preliminary investigations into the transmission of the 


Gospel texts before 175 A.D. will be fittingly concluded with 
some discussion of the evidence of Marcion. In citing Marcion’s 
testimony to variae lectiones in the Gospel of St Luke, only such 
instances are adduced as find him in the company of other 
witnesses, so that there is good reason to believe in all the cases 
—with perhaps one exception—that he inherited the reading 
rather than invented it.! 


1. Luc. v 14 ‘ut sit vobis in testimonium’ Marcion-Tert. (iva 7 
papripwov tovro Marcion-Epiph.): with D and some Old Latin MSS. 
The Sinai Syriac and the African Latin MS e give the same reading, 
save that instead of ‘to you’ they read ‘to them’: conversely another 
good Old Latin MS / has ‘vobis’ with Marcion, but not ‘ut sit’. 
The ordinary reading, found in all Greek MSS except D, is «is 
papripwoy abrois, words which recur without variant in the parallels 
Marc. i 44, Matt. viii 4. There can hardly be any doubt that the Greek 
MSS of Luke have suffered from assimilation to the other two Gospels, 


1 The cases adduced are selected from the somewhat longer list given in 
Dr Sanday’s Gospels in the Second Century pp. 231, 232. <A text of the whole 
of Marcion’s Gospel and Apostolicon has been as far as possible restored by 
Dr Theodor Zahn Geschichte des neutest ilichen Kanons ii 455 seqq. 
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certainly in the omission of iva 7, probably also in the substitution 
of atrois for 

2. Luc. xi 2: Marcion read the Lord’s Prayer with some special 
petition for the Holy Spirit in connexion with, or in place of, ‘ Hallowed 
be Thy Name’: traces of a similar but not identical mention of the 
Holy Spirit survive in two Greek Fathers, Gregory of Nyssa and 
Maximus Confessor. Further, Marcion apparently omitted the petition 
‘Thy Will be done on earth as in heaven’ with B L 1 and Origen 
among the Greeks, ff and the Vulgate among the Latins, as well as the 
Old Syriac. Here Marcion is clearly right, but the Old Latin evidence 
is for the most part on the other side. 

3. Luc. xii 14 tis pe xaréornoe xperqv (or so 
Marcion-Tert. with D 33, one or two MSS of the Old Latin (but not 
the African Latin), and the Old Syriac. All other authorities have 
two nouns as alternatives with 7: xpirjv 7 pepuorqy a smaller group 
headed by NB; dcacri 4} peporyy the main body of Greek MSS 
with A; xperiv 7% Stxacrqy a single cursive. The variation is very 
complicated: but it is impossible not to believe that, if not St Luke 
himself, at any rate some of the scribes who copied out his Gospel, 
had in mind the words of Exod. ii 14 (cf. Acts vii 27) ris we xaréornoe 
dpxovra dixacriy ; and the variation will therefore fall to be 
discussed in a later lecture, when the disturbing influence of the LXX 
on the text of the New Testament comes up for consideration. Mean- 
while it may be well to point out that, as between variant readings, 
a certain suspicion will attach to any reading introduced with 7, since 
it may suggest a correction originally placed in the margin and 
subsequently incorporated as an alternative with the reading of 
the text. 

4. Luc. xii 38: the ‘evening watch’, éorepwi) dvAaxy, is substituted 
for ‘the second and third watch’ by Marcion-Epiph. in agreement 
with the Old Latin MS 4. It is perhaps more likely that Epiphanius 
has blundered, and that Marcion with D 1, the best Old Latin MSS 
and Irenaeus, the Curetonian (but not the Sinai) Syriac with the Acts 
of Thomas, really had both the ‘first’ or ‘evening’ watch and the 
‘second and third’ watch: at any rate this latter reading would seem 
to be older than that which simply substitutes the ‘evening’ watch 
for the others. It is attractive to think that the fullest reading is 
original, and that omission by Aomoeoteleuton may account for the 
disappearance from the ordinary texts of the clause relating to the 
éorepw) Gvdaxy: but the last word about it has not yet been said. 

5- Luc. xvi 12 «i 7G GAXorpiy eyéverOe, Tis 
deca tpiv; is the reading of Marcion-Tert. supported by three of 
the best Old Latin MSS ¢ 72 1d jpérepov Westcott and Hort with 
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B L Origen. 0 ipérepov 8 and all other authorities, including Cyprian 
and the Old Syriac. The reading rd jpérepov would best explain 
the genesis of the other two: but it is certainly also the most difficult 
reading of the three. 

6. Luc. xvii 1, 2 ovat ob Avorrede? airG ei AlBos pvduKds 
mepixertat Tept tov tpaxydov airod Marcion-Tert. adds (after 
AvorreA? ard) ‘si natus non fuisset aut’ with all the best Old Latin 
MSS save the African ¢. The insertion is clearly an erroneous assimila- 
tion to Matt. xxvi 24 = Marc. xiv 21, and it serves to shew how 
soon processes of conflation between the Gospels began to affect 
the texts, even in passages that are not really parallel. 

7. Luc. xxi 18 Kai Opig éx rijs od pH ardAnra. The 
whole verse is omitted (with Matthew and Mark) by Marcion and 
the Curetonian (but not the Sinai) Syriac. Assimilation to the other 
Gospels will hardly account for excision: it is more likely that Marcion 
was moved by the dogmatic motive of omitting a verse that might be 
misunderstood as a falsified prophecy of Christ. 

8. Luc. xxi 27: pera Suvdpews rodAjjs is the reading of 
Marcion-Tert. and substantially of D, of the Old Latin and Vulgate, and 
of the Old Syriac. It is certain that a reading in St Luke which agrees 
with St Mark (xiii 26) is to be preferred to one which agrees with 
St Matthew (xxiv 30): for assimilation to St Matthew is infinitely 
more probable than assimilation to St Mark. 

g. Luc. xxiii 2: Marcion-Epiph. adds (after dactpépovra eOvos 
Karadvovta Tov vopov Kal Trois zpopyras with the best Old Latin 
MSS, except apparently a; and (after kwAvovra dddvar) 
dvaotpépovra Tas yuvaixas Kal ra téxva, Which words appear with other 
new matter in two only, but those the best, Old Latin MSS in verse 5. 
It would be difficult to suppose that any of our Old Latin MSS 
had been influenced by Marcion’s Gospel; nor indeed have we else- 
where any reason that I know of for convicting Marcion of additions 
to his Gospel exemplar as well as excisions from it. The readings 
must be pre-Marcionite: they are not in the Old Syriac, and perhaps 
are real specimens of what we used to call the licence of interpolation 
in the (strictly and geographically) Western text. 

In all these readings Marcion is found in company with 
Western and especially with Latin witnesses. He is generally 
supported by Old Latin MSS," not infrequently by the Old Syriac, 
against the great Greek uncials: he is never on the side of the 


1 But it is noteworthy that he is often nearer to the other Old Latin MSS than to 
the African Latin of e: unfortunately 4, our best representative of the African Latin, 
is not extant for St Luke. 
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uncials against both the versions. If Hort is right, Marcion in 
all these cases is wrong: the separate examination of each 
instance has led us to the conclusion that Marcion is both 
sometimes right (nos. 1, 3, and 8), and sometimes wrong (nos. 6 
and 7; but the latter is perhaps a reading introduced by Marcion 
himself), while sometimes the verdict must be held in suspense. 
From the faults of his text we learn that erroneous readings 
were established, in Rome if not in Asia Minor also, before 
his time, and we see how early the process of degeneration 
had begun and how deeply it had penetrated. From its better 
elements we are adding to the material, and helping further 
to establish the accumulating presumptions, which, in opposition 
to the hitherto accepted theories of the best known textual 
critics, suggest that the true text of the Gospels will never be 
restored by the help of our Greek MSS alone. 


C. H. TURNER. 
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THE CANON OF THE BIBLE AMONG 
THE LATER REFORMERS. 


__ IN the previous paper I carried down the history of the Canon 
among the continental reformers until the death of Luther. 
Before continuing it further it will be well to survey the position 
as it then stood rather more definitely. 

The main anchor of the Reformers’ position was an appeal 
from the authority of the Church and from the cogency of its 
tradition as a criterion of Divine Truth. They professed to deny 
the authority of its corporate judgement and the paramount 
obligation to follow it when duly expressed, and appealed against 
it to the individual judgement of every truly pious man, who was 
alleged to be inspired for the task by the Holy Spirit. In order 
to give any stability or precision to this appeal and to prevent 
the chaos and anarchy which overwhelmed the mystics and 
illuminati who each professed to find a special gospel in his 
own heart, it was necessary to agree upon some fixed standard 
and criterion, upon which to base their corporate faith. This 
the Reformers all professed to find in the Scriptures, and their 
appeal was in fact from the Church to the written word of God. 

This appeal necessarily involved another. It was very well to 
fall back upon the Bible, but who was to certify the Bible but the 
Church which had been its custodian for so many centuries? But 
to the Church as the ultimate witness in regard to the validity of 
the Bible the Reformers took exception. 

As Reuss says: 


‘Nothing was further from the thoughts of Luther, Calvin, and their 
illustrious associates—nothing was more fundamentally opposed to 
their principles, than to base the authority of the holy books on that 
of the Church and its tradition, to have the Fathers turned out on 
guard, and to bring their catalogues on parade, with the reservation 
of removing their obscurities and contradictions by forced and violent 
interpretations, as is the custom now. They understood perfectly well 
that nothing could have been more illogical—nay, more ruinous—to 
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their system than to assign to the Church the right of making the 
Bible, when they had disputed her right of making dogma, for the one 
includes the other.’ (History of the Canon, Engl. tr., p. 294.) 


The position was a difficult one. The Reformers were speedily 
reminded that the Church existed before the Bible, and that to 
appeal from the authority of the Church to that of the Bible 
on questions like that of the Canon was in effect to appeal from 
the institution which collected the Bible books and first gave 
them authority, to its own handiwork. No one could seriously 
contend that the Bible as it stood had fallen from heaven as 
a complete whole. It is composed of various distinct works, 
professedly written at different times and by different authors, 
and the work of collecting and selecting them is a part of history 
to be studied and decided by the ordinary methods of historical 
enquiry. If the Bible was not to be accepted and taken over 
on the authority of a Church which claimed to be infallible and 
under the continual guidance of divine wisdom, the reasons why 
its contents were to be accepted as inspired must be extra- 
ordinarily cogent and conclusive since the book itself was in 
future to become the single pedestal upon which the Christian 
faith was to be planted. The early Reformers confessedly had 
to face a stupendous difficulty therefore when they set out to 
replace the authority of the Church by some other authority 
equally cogent by which to give an irreproachable sanction to 
their new Rule of Faith, for they were not like the fortunate 
founders of other religions who composed their own Bibles and 
could therefore certify them themselves. The Bible they planted 
themselves upon was no new book. They could not deny that 
it had been for fifteen centuries the groundwork of the Creed 
of Christendom. 

They went through no process of analysing and dissecting 
afresh the ultimate data of Religion. They nowhere stopped 
to enquire whether Divine Revelation was a reality or not, 
and, if it was, whether it was contained in the Bible rather than 
in the sacred books of other religions making similar pretensions. 
They took their conclusions on both questions for granted as 
having been decided for them long before. What they were 
alone content to do was to try and substitute some sanction for 
the contents of the Bible as they stood other than the authority 
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of the Church or, as they phrased it, the traditions of men; and 
thus to avoid what they deemed the inconsistency of certifying 
a divine message by mere human testimony. : 

In prosecuting this end Luther formulated a theory of his 
own which was particularly inconsequent. He tested the 
canonicity or validity of any book in the Bible, not by its being 
contained in a recognized ‘ Bible Canon’, but by the conformity 
of its teaching with what he @ friori laid down as the essential 
element of Christianity. He began by making the contents of 
certain books the test and measure of what the others must be 
if they were to be accepted as genuine Scripture. He did this in 
the main by selecting from the Pauline Epistles a dogma which he 
claimed to be the dominating factor in true evangelical teaching, 
namely, the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone, and he applied 
this Pauline and Augustinian conclusion as a touchstone, and held 
that its ‘canonicity was to be determined by what each biblical 
book (real or pretended) thus taught regarding Christ and the 
salvation of men’. This meant of course the testing of the 
canonicity of the several books by an entirely new, self-evolved 
and uncertain criterion, and one based only on what the writer 
himself judged to be the one cardinal evangelical truth among 
the many possibilities within the Bible teaching ; that is to say, 
upon an assertion of personal infallibility. 

On the other hand Calvin and his scholars, while avoiding any 
appeal to a general proposition, such as Luther’s about Justifi- 
cation, chose a still more elastic and uncertain criterion. They 
claimed that the Holy Spirit speaking within them teaches men 
how to distinguish what is the true word of God from what is 
spurious. 

This latter theory, which has pervaded the theological writings 
of that large portion of the reformers who claim Geneva for their 
Mecca, meant basing canonicity on the internal witness of the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the heart of each man, educated or 
simple, normal or excentric, and left the problem to be solved 
according to the caprice or prejudice of each individual enquirer 
who might claim to be internally illuminated, and it naturally 
led quite good Christian men to adopt the most contradictory 
and inconsistent theories on the authority of the Bible and its 
various parts. 
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It is a remarkable fact, not I believe hitherto noticed, that 
while rejecting tradition as a guide to the legitimate contents 
of the Bible, the early reformers should have accepted the 
Bible as preserved by the mediaeval Church at least as con- 
taining the maximum of canonical books. The contents of that 
Bible, there could be no doubt, were only a small selection from 
a great crowd of others with similar pretensions which had been 
examined and rejected by the Church in early days. Nowhere 
do we find any evidence, however, that the early reformers 
subjected these excluded books to a re-examination and to the 
potent test of their own new criteria. Whatever the Church had 
discarded as uncanonical they discarded too quite as a matter 
of course. 

For those who entirely repudiated human tradition as having 
any legitimate voice whatever in the matter, this was assuredly 
most inconsequent, for it in fact meant that what had been 
brought together by the early Church after much patient dis- 
cussion and enquiry constituted the whole of the documents which 
without further enquiry need be considered as worthy of any 
toleration when tested by entirely different criteria. Who was to 
say that among the literature both of the Old and of the New 
Testament rejected by the old Church from its Canon, and still 
existing in such profusion, there may not have been works 
entitled to be in the Bible if access to that distinction was to be 
measured by the reformers’ new tests? 

It seems clear that by accepting the old Church’s Bible as 
the maximum of possible inspired literature, Luther and Calvin 
in fact conceded the position that the Bible as it stood had been 
originally certified by the Church; and this was going a long 
way towards giving the Church paramount authority to decide 
upon the legitimate contents of the Book, and it meant pro 
tanto an abandonment by the reformers of their exclusion of 
Church tradition as a support to the Bible. It is plain therefore 
that when they were content without further enquiry to treat 
the Church’s Bible as containing all the inspired works which 
are of authority among Christians, they really abandoned their 
objection to tradition as having any voice in the matter at all. 

Having so accepted it, and having placed the cardinal limitation 
on their choice that it must not go outside the contents of the 
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accepted Bible of the Church, they were not content to stop 
there, but proceeded to resift the contents of the Bible as it 
had been thus handed down, and to discard from it several books 
as not having the critical characters by which an inspired 
work should be marked. That is to say, having accepted the 
Bible from the Church as a maximum of authoritative materials, 
they proceeded to separate from this maximum a minimum 
to which alone they were willing to adhere. In doing this they 
proceeded by various methods, and they treated the books of 
the New Testament and those of the Old in different ways. 

Let us first consider their varying attitude towards the New 
Testament. 

It is necessary to remember in this behalf that the fact of the 
Reformers applying criticism to the origin and contents of the 
New Testament books is in no way to be confused with their 
attitude towards the Canon of the Bible. Such criticism had 
been freely applied by the early Fathers, by the mediaeval 
theologians and by the men of the New Learning, notably by 
Erasmus, as it was now applied without stint or scruple by Calvin 
and his followers, no less than by Luther and Zwingli. Thus 
Calvin in his commentaries, while rejecting the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, refers to it continually as an 
authority of the first quality. He defends the Epistle of James 
as canonical, although doubtful as to its authorship. Of the 
Second Epistle of Peter, about which many of the Fathers had 
disputed, he says expressly : 


‘Quamvis aliqua notari possit affinitas, fateor tamen manifestum esse 
discrimen quod diversos scriptores arguat. Sunt et aliae probabiles 
coniecturae ex quibus colligere liceat alterius esse potius quam Petri. 
Interim omnium consensu adeo nihil habet Petro indignum ut vim 
Spiritus apostolici et gratiam ubique exprimat. Quod si pro canonica 
recipitur Petrum eius authorem fateri oportet quando... ipse etiam 
testatur cum Christo se vixisse. Haec autem fictio indigna esset 
ministro Christi, obtendere alienam personam. Sic igitur constituo, si 
digna fide censetur Epistola,a Petro fuisse profectam, non quod eam 
scripserit ipse sed quod unus aliquis ex discipulis ipsius mandato 
complexus fuerit quae temporum necessitas exigebat ... Certe quum 
in omnibus epistolae partibus Spiritus Christi maiestas se exserat eam 
prorsus repudiare mihi religio est.’ 
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This also, says Reuss, determined the place he assigns to it; 
for he alone, among all the reformers, separates it from the first 
epistle by interposing those of John and James; a very curious 
peculiarity which modern editions, modified by orthodoxy, 
have taken care to efface. Reuss adds that, when he made 
this statement, he had six editions of Calvin’s commentary on 
the Catholic Epistles before him, Latin as well as English, all 
issued under the author’s own eyes between 1551 and 1562. 
Calvin again did not write any commentary on the Apocalypse 
nor on the two shorter Epistles of St John, but he certainly quotes 
the Apocalypse under John’s name in the Jmustitutes. The two 
epistles, however, he does not quote, and he refers to the first 
Epistle in such a way as to exclude them: ‘Iohannes in sua 
canonica’, he says of the first Epistle (/wst. iii 2. 24; 3. 23: 
see Reuss, p. 318 note 2). It is perfectly plain, therefore, that 
Calvin, the father of the so-called Reformed churches, no less 
than Luther and Zwingli, exercised the greatest freedom in com- 
menting on the relative value of the New Testament books. 

In regard to the New Testament Canon, however, he and his 
scholars differed widely from their rivals. This is best shewn by 
an examination of the contents of their respective Bibles, which 
are really the best test of such a question. In all the Bibles 
issued under the auspices of the Genevan reformers and their 
followers the New Testament Canon as accepted by the Latin 
Church is duly followed. It is the same with the official pro- 
nouncements of this school of reformers. 

None of the Helvetic Confessions give any list of canonical 
books. Such a list, however, was contained in the Confession 
composed in French by Guy de Bres for the churches of Flanders 
and the Netherlands in 1565, and afterwards sanctioned by the 
Synod of Dort in 1619. In this the list of Canonical books of 
the New Testament follows that of the Vulgate explicitly. In 
the Confession of Rochelle, dated in 1571, the only difference 
(which is really an immaterial one) is that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is treated as anonymous and separated from the other 
Pauline Epistles, and the Apocalypse is attributed merely to 
‘Saint Jean’, and not to the Apostle John. This Confession 
was the handiwork of Calvin and his pupil De Chandieu, and 
was approved by Henry the Fourth of France. 
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It is plain, therefore, that whatever pious esoteric views the 
writers of the Reformed church of Geneva and its descendants, 
including the English Puritans, held in regard to canonical books 
proper and to Antilegomena in the New Testament, their views 
were excluded from their Bibles and Confessions, the contents of 
which constituted their official statement on the subject. So that 
a question about the legitimate contents of the New Testament 
Canon never rose among them, and has never done so since. 

As we have seen, the Anglican Church in its Articles similarly 
accepts the old view of the New Testament Canon. In the sixth 
article it says explicitly, ‘ All the Books of the New Testament, 
as they are commonly received, we do receive, and account them 
Canonical.’ 

Let us now turn to the theory of Luther and Zwingli. 

Luther’s own criterion of a Canonical book, as we have seen, 
was, inter alia, whether it conformed or not to his test of teaching 
the rigid doctrine of Justification by Faith alone. When thus 
tested, he claimed, as we said in the previous paper, that four of 
the New Testament books as hitherto received by the Church 
failed to comply with his condition, and he accordingly, as we 
have seen, discarded them from his strict New Testament Canon. 
His rejection of them was accepted, as we have further seen, by 
Zwingli, and was endorsed by the various schools of reformers 
who accepted Luther as their prophet, in Scandinavia, England, 
and Holland. The only voice raised against him on the subject 
by any of the early reformers was that of his early friend and 
later critic Karlstadt. Luther was, however, shortly called to 
book by the champions of Rome. Thus, within four years of 
the appearance of Luther’s New Testament, Emser, in the preface 
to the Annotationes, speaks bitterly of his treatment of the New 
Testament books. Thus he says: 


‘ Aber was solt der nit straffen oder tadeln der auch dem heyligen 
Apostel Sancto Jacobo sein Epistel verschumffirtt vii spricht es sey ein 
rechte strérin Epistel die keyn Euangelische art an ir habe, wélche 
Blasphemien und lesteriig ich dai verantworté wil so wir auff die selbe 
Epistel komen werden.’ 


Again he says: 
‘Und letzten verkurtzt Luther auch das nawe Testament unnd verwurfft 
unnd verstést etliche biicher daraus, als namlich die Epistel zu den 
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Ebreern, die Epistel Jacobi, die Epistel Jude, und die heymliche 
- offenbarig Joannis welche doch die Christenliche kirch vor tawsent 
iaren canonizirt und dem testamét Christi eingeleybt hat, wélchen mehr 
zu glouben, dan tawsent Luthern. Das aber Luther fur wédet wie 
etzlich aus dé alté an disen vier biichern selber gezweyfelt habé, ist gar 
ein loss argument, Dann solte der gantzea Christenliché kirché ein- 
trechtige ordniig und bewariig der canonischen biicher nit mehr stat 
oder glaubens bey uns habé, daii etzlicher eintzeln personé wahn oder 
zweyfel. Ja wan man ein ding darib verwerffen solt, das etzlich daran 
tzweyfeln, solten die ketzer zu letzt nit allein die canonisché biicher 
sonder auch wol Christi selber verwerffen wéllen, darumb das vil Judé 
und Heydé an ihm gezweyfelt, und in nicht fur den Son Gottes oder 
den warhafftigé Messiam gehalté haben’ (ff. xvi sq.). 


Further on again, in his prefaces to the four books we are 
discussing, Emser enters at greater length into the question 
of their authority and authenticity, and speaks very plainly of 
Luther’s method of criticism as applied to them. 

Luther was similarly attacked by a still more persistent 
champion of Rome, namely Cochlaeus. Thus, in his work 
entitled De Canonicae Scripturae & Catholicae Ecclesiae 
Autoritate, addressed to Henry Bullinger, 1543, he says: 


‘Nos enim Catholici omnes novi testaméti libros pro Canonicis 
& sacrosanctis habemus, quos hactenus tota tenuit Ecclesia, quosque 
concilium Carthaginense tertium & S. Augustinus ... At Lutherus in 
sua in nouum testamentum praefatione, & in plerisque prologis Canoni- 
carum epistolarum atque Apocalypsis audacissimum sese scripturarum 
novi Testamenti censoré, iudicemque constituit, aliisque Suermeris ad 
temeraria de scripturis sanctis iudicia falsasque et impias censuras 
licentiae fenestram aperuit atque audendi ansam praebuit. Hae enim 
ipsius, non nostrae sunt propositiones ’ (cap. iii f. 14). 


He then sets out in order the various propositions in regard 
to the four books in question to which Luther takes exception, 
and continues : 


‘Haec & id genus plura Lutheri, non nostra, de scripturis novi 
testamenti sunt iudicia. De quibus audatius adhuc magisque impie 
iudicavit post eum Otto Brunfelsius (qué tibi notissimii fuisse arbitror) 
in quodam problemate. Is em nulla uult scripturam dici sanctam 
praeterque vetus Testamentum. Ideo non censet inter sanctas scripturas 
Evangelii, sed habet illud pro mera relatione Cabalistica, qua inuicé 
alius erudit alium. Atque huc omnia tendere affirmat, ut apostolos 
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hoies fuisse credamus & labi potuisse, atque etid pugnatia scripsisse’ 
(ff. 15 sq-). 
Again, in his Commentaria de actis et scripturis. Martini 


Lutheri ... usque ad anum M.D. xvi, published in 1549, we find 
Cochlaeus, on page 60, writing : 


‘Optimis enim quibusque videbatur Lutherus nimis malitiose 
grassari in sacras literas novi Testamenti. E quorum Canone, audaci 
censura reiiciebat Epistolam ad Hebraeos, Epistolam Iacobi, Epistolam 
Iudae & Apocalypsin Ioannis. Quas sane & atrocibus infamabat 
calumniis in suis praefationibus. In praefatione vero generali, etiam in 
sacratissima Evangelia audacissime manum mittebat: volens in primis 
repudiandam esse vetustissimam hanc et omnibus Christianis notam 
ac receptam opinionem & sententiam .. . Evangelium enim non 
requirere opera, aut praecepta praescribere, sed solum fidem in 
Christum docere et dulciter consolari credentes affirmabat.’ 


These and other similar attacks by the champions of Rome, 
especially after the Council of Trent had emphasized the ad- 
herence of the Roman Church to the complete Canon, had to 
be met, and the Lutheran apologists found them very difficult 
to meet without qualifying their master’s position very materially. 
Especially did they find it necessary to go behind his own ponti- 
fical pronouncements as to what ought and what ought not to 
be found doctrinally in a truly Canonical book, and to import 
into their arguments references to the opinions and decisions of 
the early Church, and, in fact, to abandon the rigid appeal to 
internal inspiration in regard to Canonicity and to wander into 
what Luther and Zwingli both denounced as an unpardonable 
fault, namely, to quote traditional and historical arguments 
in favour of their position. Thus, as we have seen, Oecolam- 
padius at a very early stage, when giving advice to the Waldenses 
as to the New Testament Canon, did not quote Luther’s Canon, 
but the Canon of some of the early Fathers who had raised 
questions about the authority of seven and not merely about 
four books as Antilegomena, but in a very different way from 
Luther's. 


Thus again Flacius, the most devoted of Luther’s on 
says of the Bible books : 


‘Distinguuntur quoque, in Canonicos, et dubios ac denique apo- 
cryphos, taceo enim iam plane supposititios atque adeo reiectos. 
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‘Canonicos eos voco, qui plane accepti probatique sunt et in 
Canone Biblico semper censiti, quos supra recensui. Dubios eos 
dico, de quibus est dubitatum; ut sunt in N. Testamento Epistola 
Petri ii, ad Hebraeos, Iacobi duae posteriores Iohannis, Iudae et 
Apocalypsis.’ 


Again, in his tract on the New Testament in the first volume 
of the Magdeburg Centuries, having given a list of those writings 
which, according to Eusebius, had always been received as 
undoubted ( pro indubitatis), he continues : 


‘Sunt autem et alia quaedam hoc seculo scripta, per ecclesias nomine 
Apostolorum aut eorum discipulorum sparsa: quorum quaedam in 
medio propter quorundam dubitationem, sunt aliquamdiu relicta, postea 
vero in numerum catholicorum scriptorum recepta: quaedam vero 
prorsus pro apocryphis reiecta. Prioris generis sunt: Epistola Iacobi, 
epistola Iudae, posterior Petri, et altera ac tertia Ioannis: epistola ad 
Hebraeos, et apocalypsis Ioannis. Eusebius de suo tempore loquens, 
epistolam Iacobi primam inter septem catholicas, et Iudae epistolam 
quoque inter eas unam, et publice in plurimis ecclesiis legi, dicit: sed 
tamen eas adulterinas esse ex eo affirmat, quod non multi ex veteribus 
mentionem earum faciant (Eusebius ii ch. 23). Praeter hoc vero argu- 
mentum, a testimonio antiquitatis sumptum, alia quoque sunt haud 
obscura indicia, unde colligi potest, earum autores non esse Apostolos 
Iacobum et Iudam. Nam Epistola Iacobi ab analogia doctrinae 
Apostolicae haud mediocriter aberrat, dum iustificationem non fidei 
soli sed operibus adscribit: et legem appellat legem libertatis, cum lex 
fit Testamentum generans in servitutem Galat iv. Deinde nec modum 
docendi Apostolorum observat. . . . Praeterea sententiis quibusdam 
Petri et Pauli utitur: nec se appellat Apostolum Christi, sicut Paulus 
et Petrus faciunt, sed tantum servum Christi. Non igitur est absimile 
vero, eam epistolam a quodam discipulo Apostolorum sub finem huius 
seculi, aut superiori tempore scriptum est. 

‘Iudae epistolam etiam haec arguunt non esse genuinam, quod non 
apostolum, sed servum se appellat: quodque ipse se post apostolos 
vixisse prodit, quum inquit : Vos autem dilecti, memores estis verborum, 
quae antehac dicta fuerunt ab Apostolis Domini nostri Iesu Christi, 
quod dixerunt vobis,... Quod quaedam de verbo ex posteriori Petri 
describit, et quod citat sententiam de certamine Michaelis archangeli 
adversus diabolum de corpore Mosi, et ex vaticinio Enoch, quae in 
probatis ceteris scripturae libris non habentur. . . Et quod Iudam 
non in Graeciam, sed in Persiam venisse, memoriae proditum est, ubi 
Persice potius quam Graece scripsisset.’ 
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Flacius then quotes the opinions of Eusebius in regard to the 
Second Epistle of Peter and the Second and Third Epistles of 
John as not legitimate works, a view in which he apparently 
concurs, as he does in regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, of 
which he concludes : 


‘His et similibus rationibus mota prudens vetustas, quae omnia ad 
dvadoyiav fidei examinare solita est, de Epistola ad Ebraeos iure dubi- 
tasse videtur.’ 


In regard to the Apocalypse he also quotes Eusebius’s phrase : 

‘ Alios certis et authenticis sacrae scripturae libris adiudicare: alios 
vero eis non annumerare’ (iii ch. 25). 

He discusses the book in many aspects, generally favourably, but 
ends by putting it among those Works ‘qui dubitationi obnoxii 
fuerunt’ (Centuriae Magdeburgenses i 451-566). 

It will be noticed how far Flacius in these paragraphs had 
shifted his ground from that occupied by his master, and how he 
had fallen back from the latter’s largely subjective methods upon 
distinctions already recognized in the earlier centuries of Chris- 
tianity between the homologoumena and antilegomena, and had 
thus really given up Luther’s objections to any appeals to 
authority on the subject. 

Flacius was not the only one to do this. Bucer (Exarr. in 
£vv. fol. 20) also insists that the early Church recognized only 
the twenty homologoumena as authoritative—that is, he also 
based his position on traditional arguments. The same was the 
case with Chemnitz, the most skilful and powerful of the anti- 
Roman controversialists at this time. Thus, in Exam. Trident. 
ed. 1578, p. 54, he says: — 

‘Quaestio est ... an ea scripta, de quibus in antiquissima Ecclesia 
... dubitatum fuit, ideo quod testificationes primitivae Ecclesiae de 
his non consentirent, ...praeseus Ecclesia possit facere canonica? 
Pontifici . . . illam autoritatem usurpant ...sed manifestissimum est 
+ . + ecclesiam nullo modo habere illam autoritatem; eadem enim 
ratione posset etiam vel canonicos libros reiicere vel adulterinos 


canonisare. Tota enim haec res... pendet ex certis testificationibus 
eius Ecclesiae quae tempore Apostolorum fuit. 


Here Chemnitz entirely abandons the subjective method of 


dealing with the problem of canonicity, and falls back upon 
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Church tradition, and is led by this guide not merely to question 
the four books which Luther virtually discarded from the Canon, 
but the whole of the seven antilegomena. 

This point of view was pressed home with increasing force by 
subsequent controversialists, and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the whole antilegomena of the New Testament 
were actually pronounced by Lutheran controversialists to be 
apocrypha. Thus M. Hafenreffer, in his Loci Theol. De Script. 
Sacra, 1603, p. 140, says: 

‘ Apocryphi Libri in Nouo Testamento sunt: Posterior Epistola Petri : 
secunda & tertia Iohannis: Epistola ad Hebreos: Epistola Iacobi: 
Epistola Iudae: & Apocalypsis Ioannis Theologi. Hi apocryphi libri 
quanquam in diiudicatione dogmatum canonicam authoritatem non 
habeant: quia tamen quae ad institutionem et aedificationem faciunt 
plurima continent, cum utilitate et fructu, tum privatim legi, tum publice 
in Ecclesia recitari possunt.’ 

J. Schroeder, in his Aphorismi e comp. th. 1599, Disp. I, thes. 16, 
says of these books, ‘ Apocrypha N. T. sunt: Ep. ad Hebraeos’ , &c. 
Aeg. Hunnius, in his Disp. de Scr. can. 1601 (Dispp. Witt., 
1625, vol. i. de S. Scriptura Canonica pp. 156 f), says: 

‘Fatemur haud gravate, Novi Testamenti Scripta apocrypha maiorem 
ecclesiae primitivae meruisse consensum et approbationem, quam 
apocrypha veteris Testamenti. . . . Nos etiam de autoritate Epistolae 
ad Hebraeos, similiter secundae et tertiae Ioannis, posterioris Epistolae 
Petri et apocalypseos non magnopere cum quoquam pugnaturus.’ 

In a later paragraph he speaks of the Epistle ‘of James and the 


remaining apocrypha of the New Testament’, and adds of the 
former : 


‘Quod Christi et doctrinae de ipso tam rara fit mentio, de ratione 
autem consequendi vitam aeternam per solum Christum verbum 
nullum exstat in Epistola bene longa, quae non veteris Testamenti 
scriptum est ubi doctrina de Christo magis erat implicita.’ 

In paragraph cxvi of this work, in enumerating the canonical 
books of the New Testament, he excludes the Epistle of James 
as well as the five books above mentioned. 

This view was not merely pressed by private theologians and 
doctors. Thus the faculty of Theology at Wittenberg, in its 
reply to the Socinian catechism entitled Awusfiihrliche Wider- 
legung des arianischen Catechismi, 1619, p. 13, says: 
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‘Gleichfalss von den Apocriphis Newes Testaments soll verstanden 
werden als da ist Epistola Judae, Jacobi, die ander Epistel S. Petri 
unnd dergleichen: deren Gewissheit man so eigentlich nicht als der 
andern Schriften darthun kan. Dariimb hette hievon billig mit unter- 
scheid sollen gehandelt werden.’ 


The attitude here adopted in support of Luther’s method was 
clearly a dangerous one, and opened some very awkward 
questions in view of the persistent and very able polemics of 
the Jesuits, and we presently find the more advanced Lutheran 
theologians modifying their ground again. Thus Hafenreffer 
(/.c.) himself says that, while numbering the antilegomena 
among the Apocrypha, he holds that these New Testament 
apocrypha have a greater authority than those of the Old. 
F. Balduin, in his idea dispos. bibl. p. 68 sq., says: 

‘Est discrimen inter apocryphos V. et N. T. Ex illis nulla confirmari 
possunt dogmata fidei sed propter moralia tantum leguntur in ecclesia ; 
horum autem maior est auctoritas ita ut nonnulli etiam ad probanda 
fidei dogmata sint idonei, praesertim Ep. ad Hebraeos et Apocalypsis.’ 

Similarly Dieterich, in his /us¢itt. catech., 1613, p. 19 f, says of 
these books: 

‘ Dubitatum fuit de autore, non de doctrina. Errant autem pontificii 
qui absolute parem autoritatem cum canonicis apocryphos libros habere 
dictitant.’ 

In his Loci Comm., 1619, p. 17, L.. Hutter ‘claims for the 
Apocrypha of the N. T. auctoritatem quandam, arguing that 
they occupy a place intermediate between those of the O. T. 
and the canonical books’ (Reuss, of. cit. p. 368 note 2). 

Again, B. Mentzer De S. S., Disp.‘ 1, th. 25 f, says: 

‘Libri apocryphi primi ordinis s. ecclesiastici N.T. in nostris ecclesiis 
fere eandem obtinent cum canonicis autoritatem.’ 

This modified attitude presently still further gave way as the 
more orthodox began to fear the dangerous approaches of a more 
active criticism, and the term apocrypha largely fell out of use as 
applied to the New Testament writings. 

Thus Quenstedt Theol. did. pol. c. iv, qu. 23, p. 235, Says: 

‘Disceptatum fuit de his libris, non ab omnibus sed a paucis, non 
semper sed aliquando, non de divina eorum autoritate sed de autoribus 
secundariis. Sunt aequalis autoritatis cum reliquis non autem aequalis 
cognitionis apud homines.’ 
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Instead of apocrypha the books were now generally dis- 
tinguished as Libri canonici secundi ordinis; deuterocanonici, &c. 
The pietistic movement of the eighteenth century and the highly 
conservative influence (in this regard) of the reformed communi- 
ties, caused the Lutheran writers to move nearer and nearer to 
the old accepted Canon of the New Testament, and to base 
its authority on the perpetual tradition of the Church. The 
following paragraph from Reuss condenses the later theories on 
the subject held by the more influential Lutheran divines : 


‘ Buddeus, /. ¢. p. 146, says: “ Dubitatum olim fuit ; etiam nostri doc- 
tores aliquando haesitarunt ; postquam autem cuncta adcuratiori studio 
et explorata sunt, nullum temere, cur recipi non debeant, superesse potest 
dubium.” J.C. Pritii Jntrod. in N. T., 1737, pp. 37 f: “ Inter canonicos 
libros nullum ordinem, nullamque eminentiam agnoscimus: etsi quo- 
que daremus incertum esse auctorem, inde tamen immerito ad negandam 
libri autoritatem canonicam concluditur.” J. W. Rumpaei Comm. Crit. 
ad Wl. N.T., 1757, p. 188: “Hodie distinctio illa expiravit.” J. A. 
Dietelmaier Zheo/. Beitr., 1769, 1. 377: “ Heutiges Tages koennten wir 
diesen Unterschied zur Noth entbehren; weil er aber doch noch 
einigen Gebrauch hat und besorglicher Massen bald noch einen 
mehrern bekommen michte(!), so ist fleissig zu erinnern dass die 
Zusitze proto- deutero- nicht einen verschiedenen Werth anzeigen 
sollen, sondern eine friihere oder spatere Aufnahme.” Ch. F. Schmidt, 
Hist. et vind. canonis, 1775, p. 56: “Impune et sine ulla impietatis 
nota licuit priscis ambigere de ll. N.T. quorum divina origo istis 
temporibus nondum satis nota esset. . . . quod nunc post perspecta 
clarissima argumenta, traditionem perpetuam ecclesiae constitutumque 
publicum eorum usum indulgeri nequit.”’ (Reuss, p. 370 note *.) 


This attitude was still further emphasized as time went on. 
Thus Thiersch, in his Versuch zur Herstellung p. 17, says of 
Luther’s theories about certain books of the New Testament: 


‘Diese Ansichten Luthers, deren bleibendes Denkmal die Hintan- 
stellung des Briefes an die Hebraer, der Briefe Jacobi und Juda sammt 
der Offenbarung in unsern deutschen Bibelausgaben ist, wurden von 
seinen Nachfolgern, den orthodox lutherischen Theologen, theils eine 
Zeitlang, wenn gleich in gemilderter Form, festgehalten, theils wenigstens 
sehr schonend beurtheilt. Und wahrend in mehreren reformirten 
Bekenntnissschriften der belgischen, gallicanischen und anglicanischen 
Confession der Kanon des neuen Testaments festgesetzt wurde, um den 
Katholiken feierlich zu erklaren, dass man hierin auf Neuerungen nicht, 
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sinne, wird in dem Concordienbuche der Lutheraner jede Bestimmung 
hieriiber vermisst ; ein Schweigen das freilich keineswegs als absicht- 
liche, legislatorische Freistellung des Urtheils aufgefasst werden darf.’ 

Having traced the course which Luther’s theory of New 
Testament canonicity passed through under the influence of the 
sharp polemics with Rome, when its dependence on a mere 
masterful obiter dictum about the real fundamental basis of 
canonicity was found to be untenable, it will be well to turn 
to the corresponding modifications which occurred in the Lutheran 
Bibles. These were almost entirely limited to those countries 
which in early days had largely accepted Luther’s teaching, but 
were not immediately dominated, as Germany and Scandinavia 
were, by his pontifical authority. 

The first actual departure from his example among those who 
had accepted his teaching was in England. England, as we 
have seen, was completely committed to the Canon of Luther’s 
and Zwingli’s New Testament Canon by Coverdale’s, Taverner’s, 
and Matthew’s Bibles. It was in 1539 that we first find Luther’s 
New Testament Canon abandoned. This was in the important 
new edition of the Bible known as ‘the Great Bible’, which was 
specially authorized as the Bible to be used in the public services, 
and in which we find a return to the New Testament Order and 
Canon as contained in the Vulgate. This reversion to the older 
theory of the New Testament Canon was carried out in the 
subsequent editions of the Great Bible, which appeared during 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, and was probably due to the con- 
servative tendencies which prevailed in the latter part of that 
king’s reign. 

After the accession of Edward the Sixth, while the Great Bible 
continued to be the Bible appointed to be read in churches, and 
continued the old Church tradition as to the New Testament 
Canon which had been reverted to in that edition (see editions 
of 1550, 1553, and of 1559), new editions of Coverdale’s (1550), 
Taverner’s, and Matthew’s Bibles (1551) appeared in which 
Luther’s and Zwingli’s Canon and order of the books were still 
followed. It is a curious and little noticed fact that in these 
Bibles of Edward the Sixth’s reign the appended table of lessons 
was declared to be that according to the Salisbury Use, although 
that Use had been abolished in 1550. 
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With the accession of Queen Elizabeth, Lutheran influence 
was replaced by that of Geneva in England. Then new 
editions of Coverdale’s, Taverner’s, and Matthew’s Bibles ceased 
apparently to be published. The Great Bible continued to 
be the authorized Bible so far as the mere royal authority 
could give it that character, while in 1560 there appeared 
the first edition of the Geneva Bible, which became the princi- 
pal Bible of the middle classes and of the Puritans in England 
and Scotland. This Bible was largely based on that of Calvin, 
who, as we have seen, like Lefévre and Olivetan, his pre- 
cursors in issuing reformed Church Bibles, never adopted the 
New Testament Canon of Luther and Zwingli, but remained 
attached to that previously prevailing in the Church. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the Genevan-English Bible shews no traces 
of Luther’s and Zwingli’s revolutionary attitude towards the New 
Testament Canon. 

In 1568 the so-called Bishops’ Bible was published, and re- 
placed the Great Bible as the official Bible. It followed the 
example of the latter in regard to the New Testament Canon, 
and remained constant to the pre-Lutheran tradition. This 
again was the case with the authorized version of 1611, which 
finally became the recognized New Testament Canon of all 
sections of English and Scotch Reformers. We must not forget, 
however, that from 1536 to 1539 the only New Testament Canon 
current in the vernacular in England was that of Luther and 
Zwingli, and that this continental and sophisticated and muti- 
lated New Testament Canon continued to prevail here alongside 
of the older Canon down to the end of Edward the Sixth’s 
reign. 

Let us now turn to the Church of the German-speaking Swiss 
Reformers. Dr Nestle calls attention to the fact that in several 
of the so-called Kombinierte Bibeln, in which Luther’s and 
Zwingli’s texts were combined, the Epistle to the Laodicenes is 
included. He mentions four such Bibles: one published at 
Worms in 1529; the so-called Tauferbibel which first among the 
protestants bore the common name Biblia, and was largely a 
reprint of the Ziirich Bible of 1527; two editions of the Bible 
published at Strassburg by Wolff Képphl in 1530; and Egenolph’s 
Frankfurt Bible of 1534. In addition to these four there was 
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also an edition of Luther’s Bible published at Strassburg by 
Wm. Kopphl in 1537. In all these there occurs without any 
warning among the Canonical books the Apocryphal Epistle 
to the Laodicenes. Professor Nestle says it was taken over 
from one of the pre-Lutheran German Bibles where it is placed 
after Philemon (Urtext und Uebersetz. der Bibel p. 132). 

After Zwingli’s tragic death in 1531 his place at Ziirich was 
taken by Bullinger, who was a more thoroughgoing opponent 
of the Lutherans than Zwingli had been. 

In 1539 there was issued at Ziirich a new translation of the 
Bible into Latin with the following title: Biblia Sacra utriusque 
testamenti et vetus quidem post omnium hactenus acditiones, opera 
D. Sebast. Munsteri evulgatum et ad Hebraicam veritatem quod 
jieri potuit redditum, collatis ubique vetustissimis et probatissimis 
eius linguae scriptoribus. Novum vero non solum ad Graecam 
veritatem, verum etiam ad multorum utriusque linguae et inter- 
pretum et codicum fidem opera D. Eras. Rot. ultimo recognitum 
et auditum. Additi sunt ¢ LXX versione et Apocryphi libri 
sive Ecclesiastici, qui habentur extra Canonem. 

This Bible does not follow the order of the books of Luther 
and Zwingli but maintains the Vulgate order, thus causing a 
break in what had been previously the practice at Ziirich. © 

There is prefixed an introduction headed: De omnibus sanctae 
scripturae libris, eorumque praestantia et dignitate, Heinrychi 
Bullingeri expositio ad lectorem Christianum, which contains 
a paragraph headed De Canonicis libris veteris testamenti et 
eorum ordine in which we read : 


‘Canonica scriptura est, quae intra controversiam afflatu sancti 
Spiritus prodita est, irrefutabilis existens autoritatis et de cuius fide 
nefas est dubitare et hoc dividitur in vetus testamentum et novum.’ 


Then follows a description of the various books as they occur 
in the Hebrew Canon ending with Ezra. It then continues: 


‘Intra hunc numerum concluserunt & Hebraei & prisci Christiani 
volumina veteris testamenti, et nephas erat de eorum fide dubitare. 
Nunc vero receptus est in usum ecclesiasticum Sapientiae liber, 
quem quidam suspicantur esse Philonis Iudaei: & alius qui dicitur 
Ecclesiasticus, quem putant esse Iesu filii Sirach. Receptus est & 
liber Tobiae, Iehudith et Machabaeorum libri duo. Receptae sunt et 
duae historiae, quae Danieli annexae sunt, una de Susanna & altera 
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de Belo et dracone. Accesserunt & duo alii libri ad librum Ezrae, 
tertius scilicet et quartus. Et hos omnes Hebraei ignorant, licet de 
Machabaeis . . . nonnihil in historiis habeant, sicut superioribus annis 
edito libello ex Iosippo ostendi.’ 

In his notes on the several Canonical books, Bullinger, in this 
address, does not say a word to shew that he in any way doubts 
their complete validity or that he shares the views of Luther 
and Zwingli on the subject. At the end of his notes on them, 
however, he adds the words: 

‘Plures libros non habet novi Testamenti Canon. Nec magnopere 
curandum existimo quod a quibusdam traditur quosdam veterum 
dubitasse de epistola ad Hebraeos, de epistola posteriore Petri et 
Iudae, de epistola Iacobi & Apocalypsi. Quid enim ad nos quod 
pauci aliquot suis affectibus corrupti de rebus certis et authenticis 
authoribus dubitarunt? Credendum est plane hos quos recensuimus 
libros testamenti utriusque a Spiritu dei profectos et a prophetis 
apostolisque domini ecclesiae dei esse traditos: atque in his doceri 
omnem veritatem certam nihil iis vel erroris misceri vel mendacii. 
Haec dicta est veteribus Canonica, id est regularis, quod a deo nobis 
data fit vitae & veritatis regula, qua omnia probemus & iuxta quam 
vivamus.” 

In the Ziirich German Bible of 1542 which appeared under 
Bullinger’s influence, the Epistle to the Hebrews is assigned to 
St Paul and placed in its old position after the rest of St Paul’s 
Epistles. The Epistle of James is not, however, restored to its 
old place. The same was the case in the editions of 1548 and 
1560, in which it is immediately followed by Revelations. 

In 1543 there appeared a fresh translation of the Old Testa- 
ment at Ziirich made by L. Juda, T. Bibliander, and P. Cholinus, 
and a revised translation of the New Testament by Gevalter, 
the whole being edited by Pellicanus. This Bible has also 
Bullinger’s preface just mentioned. The New Testament books 
follow Luther’s order. It is an interesting fact that in the 
British Museum there is a copy of this Latin Bible which 
belonged to Henry the Eighth, and has Queen Elizabeth’s arms 
on the cover. 

The Ziirich German Bible of 1545 is preceded by a translation 
of Bullinger’s preface from the Latin of Sebastian Munster’s 
edition already named. In this Bible, curiously enough, Luther’s 
order of the New Testament books is still retained in the 
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initial table of lessons, but not in the text, which follows that of 
1542. 

The Ziirich Bible of 1560 contains a list of contents divided 
into two series of books; those of the New Testament being 
placed in the second list. The four books separated by Luther 
are printed at the end of the rest in his order, so that this Bible 
was a retrograde one. 

In the Ziirich Bible of 1638, however, Luther's innovations 
in regard to the New Testament were entirely abandoned, and 
the old Vulgate order was explicitly followed. This was also the 
case in the great three-volume edition of the Bible published at 
Ziirich in 1711, and apparently in all subsequent Ziirich Bibles ; 
and this meant an abandonment of Zwingli’s example as well as 
of Luther’s by the church of Ziirich, and was probably the result 
of the influence of the Genevan reformers. 

In an edition of the Bible however, professedly following Luther, 
published at Basle in 1699 by Brandmiiller, while the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is put at the end of St Paul’s Epistles, James, 
Jude, and Revelation are put together at the end of the 
New Testament, so that in this instance the fashion introduced 
by Luther still survived; but this was quite an exception, and 
the Germano-Swiss Reformers of Ziirich and Basle, in respect to 
their New Testament Canon, apparently assimilated themselves 
to the Reformed Church from the early seventeenth century. 

Let us now turn to Holland. In Holland there was a con- 
siderable struggle between the Lutherans and the Reformed, 
which ended in the triumph of the latter, a fact represented 
in the Bibles. The earlier Bibles mainly apparently followed 
Luther’s New Testament order. Thus, in the Bible published 
at Emden for the Memnonites in 1560, Luther’s arrangement 
of the New Testament books is followed. In another Bible 
published the following year at the same place, the old Vulgate 
order of the New Testament and not Luther’s is adopted, and 
Hebrews is attributed to St Paul. In another Bible, also pub- 
lished at Emden in 1562, by Nicolas Briestkens, Luther’s order 
is again used. Again in a revised edition of the last-named 
Bible, published in 1648 at Amsterdam, and known as Vischer’s 
Bible, Luther’s order of the four critical books is followed as 
well as his various prefaces. 
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Other editions of Dutch Lutheran Bibles also appeared in 
1655, 1657, 1662, 1671, 1701,and 1702, These Lutheran Dutch 
Bibles were, however, only meant for the small Lutheran com- 
munities surviving in Holland, where the greater part of the people 
belonged to the Reformed Church, and accepted the Bible 
authorized by the Synod of Dort, to which I shall revert presently ; 
and this was also accepted by the Remonstrants after they 
had subjected it to a rigid examination. This meant the 
acceptance of the Vulgate Canon of the New Testament by the 
Dutch Reformers. 

Let us now turn to the more strictly Lutheran countries of 
Germany and Scandinavia. 

While the exigencies of the polemic with Rome necessitated 
a change of attitude towards the question of canonicity on the 
part of the Lutheran apologists, there was an almost rigid 
adherence to Luther’s view in the Lutheran Bibles of Germany 
and Scandinavia. One singular exception, very singular con- 
sidering the strong views in regard to inspiration which were 
held by the Reformers, was the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Laodicenes, which had no claims to canonicity, among the 
accepted books in several early German Bibles (see above, p. 199). 
With this exception, we have to go on for some time before 
we find any trace of change in the Lutheran New Testament. 
I first find one in a polyglot edition of the Bible published in 
1596 at Hamburg, in which the table of contents divides the 
books into Canonical and non-Canonical; the latter including 
the Apocalypse without the author’s name, and three Epistles, 
one that to the Hebrews of uncertain origin, the other two by 
known authors, ‘certorum auctorum.’ 

A remarkable proof of the tenacity with which Luther’s theory 
of the New Testament Canonicity still prevailed is to be found 
in an edition of the Greek New Testament published at Halle in 
1740, in which his order of the books is followed, as it was in the 
first edition of the German Bible published in America in 1743. 
To revert, however; in the famous Weimar Bible, published in 
1644, Luther’s order of the New Testament books was duly 
maintained, and his prefaces to the several books were duly set © 
out, and so they were treated in the Lutheran Bibles during the 
rest of that century. Lastly, in the revised and standard edition 
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of Luther’s Bible of 1892, the Epistles to the Hebrews, of James, 
and of Jude are printed after all the other Epistles, but are not 
separated from them by any gap, but continuously numbered 
with them. The Revelation, however, is put into a separate 
class by itself, headed Das prophetische Buch, and printed at the 
end. Jn the list of lessons at the end of this Bible there are 
none from the so-called apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
but lessons occur from the four New Testament books which 
Luther treated with contumely. 

The only actual breach in Luther’s Canon of the New 
Testament in a Bible still dominated by Lutheran theories was 
a very trifling one which took place in Scandinavia, in the great 
Swedish Bible published at Widerholm in 1703. While the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not attributed to St Paul, it is put 
immediately after the Pauline Epistles, following directly on 
that to Philemon. James, Jude, and the Apocalypse are put 
together at the end of the New Testament, and the last is 
attributed to St Johann Theologus. The same order of the 
books is followed by Melius in his great Swedish Bible published 
at Lund in 1787. The Apocalypse is there headed in neutral 
fashion Fohannis Uppenbarelse. 

A curious example of the difference that prevailed between 
the champions of Luther’s Bible text and the Apologists is to 
be found in the German Bible published at Tiibingen in 1730, 
professedly as stated on the title-page after the translation of 
Luther with his prefaces and marginal notes, and edited with new 
prefaces by Christ. Math. Pfaffen. In this Bible we find that 
although the four critical New Testament books are all placed 
in Luther's order at the end, Luther’s deprecatory introductions 
to them are supplemented or replaced by fresh ones, in which 
his views are largely abandoned. Thus, in regard to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, we read in the new preface: 

‘Einige der Alten haben Barnabam, Clementem von Rom, Lucam, 
Apollom davor gehalten, denen auch einige von den Neuern beypflichten. 
Die gemeineste Meynung aber streitet vor den heiligen apostel Paulum.’ 

The author then sets out the reasons for the two opinions. 

In regard to the Epistle of James he says: 

‘Der Urheber dieser Epistel ist Jacobus, nicht der gréssere, 
Zebedai Sohn, den Herodes Agrippa enthaupten lassen, Gesch. 12. 2, 
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sondern Jacobus der kleinere. . . . . Einige von Alten und Neuern 
(wie auch der seelige Lutherus anfanglich) haben diese Epistel 
nicht fur Géttlich halten wollen, weil besonders darinnen auch den 
Wercken die Rechtfertigung zugeschrieben werde. Es ist aber dieser 
Zweiffel bald gehoben, wie aus den Erklarungen des zweyten Capitels 
wird ersichtlich seyn: Der Brief ist nicht an eine gewisse Gemeine, 
sondern an die zerstreuten Bekehrten aus den Juden geschrieben. Wo 
und welcher Zeit er aber geschrieben worden, kan man nicht wissen.’ 


In his own text Luther attached a joint introduction to the 
two Epistles of James and Jude. In this edition there is a new 
introduction to each. In it we read: 


‘Von dieser Epistel ist der Urheber Judas, der Apostel, sonst auch 
Thaddius und Lebbius genannt . . . Es ist diese Epistel spat geschrieben, 
besonders aus Gelegenheit der schandlichen Ketzer, welche viel Aergerniss 
unter den Christen damals anrichteten .. . Ist eine Géttliche Epistel, 
ohngeacht sie vormals, aber ohne Grund, von einigen in Zweiffel 
gezogen worden. Denn das Judas die Prophezeyung Enoch und 
den Streit zwischen dem Erzengel Michael und dem Satan, und die 
Lehre der Apostel anfihret, ist theils aus Géttlicher Offenbarung 
geschehen, theils bestarket es die Géttlichkeit des Briefes, wie wenn 
die Urheber der Biicher des N. Testaments die gleichstimmigen Worte 
der Propheten des A. Testaments anfiihren. . . .’ 


In regard to the Apocalypse this edition contains a long new 
introduction in which we read: 


‘Es ist diese Offenbarung Jesu Christi ein recht fiirtrefflicher Antheil 
der Biicher des Neuen Testaments, ein herrlich- und mit fiirtrefflichsten 
Weissagungen angefiilltes Wunder-Buch, ein Kern und Auszug, was 
zumalen die letzte Seiten angehet ... man wohl mit Wahrheits Grund 
sagen médgen, dass der Geist alle die Fiirtrefflichkeiten der alten 
Propheten, Mosis, Jesaia, Jeremia, Daniels, Ezechiels etc. in Johanne 
zusammen fliessen. . . . Dieses voraus gesetzt muss man sich fast 
wundern, dass man jemals in der Kirche gezweiffelt ob diese offenbarung 
Géttlich, und der Urheber derselben Johannes, der Apostel des Herrn, 
der Evangelist und Schoos-Jiinger Jesu, derweil er gleich in Anfang 
seines Evangelii von der Gottheit ueberhaupt besonders Jesu Christi 
so herrlich geschrieben, Theologus von den Alten genennet worden 
seye?...Ist aber von einem andern Johanne Marco, oder Johanne 
Presbytero hier gar nicht zu gedencken etc., etc.’ 


Such were the methods by which the later Lutherans tried to 


make their master’s words and arguments more acceptable to the 
students of rational and scientific theology. Their concessions 
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and their arguments were, however, by no means acceptable to 
the majority of those who had to guide the fortunes of the 
Lutheran church. The wave of free enquiry and rationalism 
which swept over Germany at the close of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century made pastors and congre- 
gations equally stubborn and determined to abide at all hazards 
by their founder and revered prophet, by his Bible, his Cate- 
chism, and his theology, as embodied in the Augsburg Con- 
fession and its supplements. Here they saw what seemed a 
safe anchorage where their church had outridden many a storm. 
Hence the Lutheran Bibles as we have seen everywhere followed 
the model of Luther’s Bible, arranging the books after his fashion, 
separating them into the same classes as he did, and, generally 
speaking, preserving his prefaces. What is more important is 
to remember the fact that the Lutheran church continued to be, 
and is now, committed to a theory of New Testament canonicity, 
dependent not merely on subjective methods but upon an ex- 
travagant dictum the cogency of which in this behalf has been 
repudiated by the most learned Lutherans, and by all the other 
children of the Reformation, and which is only tenable on the 
theory that Luther himself was inspired. 

Let us now turn to the Canon of the Old Testament. We 
have seen that the Reformers of all schools accepted the New 
Testament of the mediaeval Church as containing all the books 
which had a claim to be inspired, and with the exception of 
the strict Lutherans and the early Zwinglians, they continued 
to accept that New Testament without addition or curtailment. 

In the case of the Old Testament matters were very different. 
There had been since the early centuries of Christianity a 
conflict between theologians on the subject of the Old Testament 
canon, The great bulk of churchmen supported the official and 
conciliar pronouncements on the subject, and accepted the longer 
or Septuagint Canon which had been accepted by the Church 
as legitimate from Apostolic times onwards. A certain number 
of theologians with Jerome at their head had agreed, however, 
that this Septuagint Canon was illegitimate, and that inasmuch 
as the Old Testament was confessedly the Jewish Bible it was 
rational to accept the Jewish or Masoretic Canon, from which 
several complete books and certain fragments of others contained 
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in the Septuagint were absent. This latter view had never been 
endorsed by the Church. It was endorsed, however, by the 
Reformers—Lutherans and Calvinists alike. While all the 
Reformers accepted the Jewish Canon of the Old Testament, 
the fathers of the movement did not avowedly base their 
acceptance of it on the ground of its being the Canon of the 
Jewish Church. As in the case of the New Testament, to do so 
would have been fatal to their contention that the Bible certified 
itself and needed no attestation from tradition either Jewish or 
Christian. 

Asin the case of the New Testament, however, while professing 
this pious opinion they in practice took over the Old Testament 
which had been previously used in the Church, as containing all 
the books with canonical authority, without a fresh analysis of 
the materials which had been rejected when the Old Testament 
Canon was put together by Jews and Christians in early times; 
and as in the former case they found themselves in the virtually 
miraculous position of formulating, by the exercise of a merely 
subjective choice, the same Canon which had previously been 
accepted by the Jews on entirely different grounds, and this 
while completely repudiating the authority of the Synagogue 
in its decisions on the Old Testament Canon, as they repudiated 
that of the Church in regard to the New Testament. 

As a matter of fact the pretence was only a pretence to save 
their consistency ; but it was pressed with the gravity which the 
ancient augurs used to assume in delivering their pronouncements. 
What was most singular in this extraordinary pretension was 
that the exact identity of the selection made by the Jews when 
they defined the contents of their Bible with the selection 
made by Luther and Calvin was avowedly reached by the 
employment of methods of selection entirely different in the 
two cases. The Jews put together their Bible (as we know from 
the Talmud) after long and intricate discussions as to the several 
merits of the books which they accepted or rejected as viewed 
from the point of view of strictly Jewish exegesis, and by 
a process (however elementary) of real historical and critical 
analysis. The Reformers on the other hand made no such 
examination, but professed that their subjective criteria in regard 
to the sacred books brought them to precisely the same conclusion 
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as the Jews had already arrived at. This was not all. As in 

‘the case of the New Testament Luther and Calvin employed 
different criteria. In regard to the Old Testament as well as 
to the New, Luther professed to measure the value of a book 
by the degree of evangelical teaching which he found in it. His 
disciples went further and professed the very dangerous view 
that the validity of an Old Testament book was to be tested by 
the fact that it was quoted in the New. Thus Flacius in his 
tract on the Old Testament in the first volume of the 
Magdeburg Centuries 1 ii 4, says: 


‘Etsi numerus librorum authenticorum Veteris Testamenti ab 
apostolis ex professo nominatim non est expressus, tamen haud obscure, 
ex citationibus coniectari potest quod eos pro certis et probatis habuerint 
de quibus antiquitas Iudaica nunquam dubitavit.’ 


What may well seem to ingenuous people strange and incon- 
sequent is that having professedly reached the same conclusion 
in regard to the legitimate contents of the Old Testament as had 
been reached by the Jews, Luther and his followers should not 
have been more logical and entirely evicted from the Bible what 
was not inspired as he claimed the Canonical Scriptures to be, but 
should have retained in the same cover and in a book which was 
professedly the foundation-stone of the Faith under the name of 
Apocrypha what he deemed to be works of purely human 
invention and in no way to be used in polemics for the establish- 
ment of doctrines. Assuredly in this matter the more extreme 
Calvinists and the English Puritans were more consistent when 
they entirely excluded the Apocrypha from their Bibles. To 
the excuse he urged for this it may well be replied that if the 
Bible was to contain merely useful, as well as inspired books, why 
not insert the numerous monuments of Christian piety from the 
Apostolic Fathers which were once admitted down to the works 
of the Reformers themselves which were eagerly read by 
thousands every day (Reuss, p. 311). The inconsistency just 
mentioned involved others. Thus on what possible ground did 
he limit what he called the Apocrypha to the particular books 
which he printed under that title in his Bible? Here at all 
events he could not and did not profess to use his special criterion, 
nor did he make a special examination of the various Jewish 
Apocrypha whose claims to be included ought assuredly to have 
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been re-examined. Books like the Book of Enoch, the Book of 
Jubilees, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, all of which 
fulfilled the condition that they were profitable reading and being 
so might claim admission as much as Susanna and the Elders or 
Bel and the Dragon. 

The fact is that as in other cases the process he actually 
followed was not covered by any rational theory. He merely 
seems to have separated from his Canon of the Old Testament 
all those portions of the Catholic Canon not contained in 
the Hebrew Bible, and then put them together under the name 
Apocrypha and included them in the book upon which his faith 
was professedly based and whose contents ought to be without 
reproach. Reuss who champions his method has no better jus- 
tification for the retention of the Apocrypha in the Bible after 
its Canonical authority had been denied it than that ‘it was a 
concession to ecclesiastical usage, the habits of the people, the 
opinion of the Early Fathers, and the fear of the storm which an 
innovation might cause’. None of them be it spoken reasons 
consistent with the basis of the Reformer’s position. Let me call 
attention to still another inconsistency of Luther in selecting the 
contents of his Bible. One would have supposed, if the Old 
Testament Apocrypha were admitted at all as having been once 
acknowledged by the Church as canonical, that the claim would 
have been extended by him to all the books and fragments of 
the Vulgate Canon not contained in the Jewish Scriptures, but 
this was not so. Apparently on the ground, very inconsequent 
from his point of view, that Jerome had refused to translate 
the so-called bogks of 3 Esdras and 4 Esdras, and had spoken 
with extreme contumely of them, Luther not only excluded them 
from his Canon but even from the Apocrypha and left them out 
altogether. He also similarly excluded the Third Book of 
Maccabees, while he admitted the Prayer of Manasses which 
was contained only in some MSS of the Vulgate. In doing 
this he very dangerously and inconsequently separated himself 
from Zwingli, whose translation of the Apocrypha was published 
before his own, on the critical question of the legitimate contents 
of the Bible. In all this again he was exercising a purely arbitrary 
choice as to these contents and giving an excellent proof of the 
quicksand upon which he had ventured to set up his canonical 
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theory when he rejected the authority of tradition as its real 
criterion. 

We have seen that Luther’s subjective dogmatism on the 
question of the Canon of the New Testament was found to be 
untenable by the apologists of the Reformation who had to 
sustain the assault of the Jesuit controversialists after the Council 
of Trent had finally defined the contents of the Canon in the 
Roman Church. A similar difficulty was felt by them in defend- 
ing his subjective criteria for the Canon of the Old Testament, 
and we speedily find his scholars disregarding these criteria more 
and more and falling back on more reasonable arguments. Thus 
as early as 1535 we find in the Confession of Bohemia, Art. I: 


‘Docent scripturas sacras quae in Bibliis ipsis continentur et a 
patribus receptae autoritateque canonica donatae sunt pro inconcusse 
veris habendas.’ 


In the Wiirtemberg Confession presented to the Council of 


Trent, on January 24, 1552, we read under the heading De 
Sacra Scriptura: 


‘Vocamus eos Canonicos libros veteris & Novi Testamenti, de 
quorum authoritate in Ecclesia nunquam dubitatum est. Hanc 
Scripturam credimus et confitemur esse oraculum Spiritus Sancti, 
coelestibus testimoniis ita confirmatum, ut si Angelus de coelo aliud 
praedicaverit anathema sit. Quare detestamur omnem doctrinam, 
cultum et religionem pugnantem cum hac scriptura.’ 


This view prevailed more and more among the so-called Lutheran 
dogmatists. 

Chemnitz, in his Examen concilii Trident., 1578, p. 59, says of 
the Canon: 


‘Libros illos non proprie vocari canonicos, qui leguntur quidem in 
ecclesiis, sed non ad confirmandum ex his fidei autoritatem, et quorum 
auctoritas non idonea iudicatur ad roboranda ea quae in contentionem 
veniunt. Convenit enim appellatio (sc. canonici) proprie ad illos libros, 
qui sunt canon dogmatum et fidei; dméxpydo proprie vocantur 
illi libri, quorum occulta origo non claruit illis, quorum testifica- 
tione auctoritas verarum Scripturarum ad nos pervenit: sicut inquit 
Augustinus, de Civit. lib. xv capit. 23: Et contra Faustum lib. ii cap. 2. 
Dicit, vocari apocryphos, qui nulla testificationis luce declarati et prolati 
sunt. Haec explicatio appellationis recte convenit ad illos libros, qui 
in vulgatis editionibus habentur quidem sed non sunt in Canone.... 
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Ad tertium genus scriptorum, quae adulterina et falsa sunt, sive haec 
sive alia appellatio accommodetur, non pugno.’ 


Hollaz thus distinguishes them : 

‘Libri apocryphi sunt: 1. qui in codice quidem, sed non in Canone 
biblico exstant, neque in mediato Dei afflatu Scripti sunt : 2. qui continent 
fabulas, errores ac mendacia ac proinde non sunt in ecclesia legendi.’ 

John Gerhard writes : 

‘Prioris generis libri dicuntur Apocryphi, qui sunt absconditi i. e. 
origine absconditae et occultae; posterioris generis libri dicuntur 
apocryphi sensu eo, quod sint abscondendi nec in ecclesia legendi.’ 


Upon which Strack comments : 


‘Mit dieser Beurteilung der Apokryphen des A. T. ist das Verfahren 
der dlteren Reformierten vollkommen in Einklang.’ (Hauck Rea/- 
Encycl. ix 765 sq-) 

Luther's Bible continued to be edited in Germany in its old 
form, as it had left his hands, until the year 1644, when a new 
edition of it appeared known as the Weimar Bible, from its 
having been issued under the auspices of Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Weimar. This contains a preface addressed to the Christian 
reader, and dated at Jena in 1640, which states that it was the 
work of the theological faculty at Jena. In the list of contents 
of the Apocrypha in this edition three books are added for the 
first time in a professedly Lutheran Bible, namely the Third and 
Fourth of Esdras and the Third of Maccabees. They are put 
at the end of the rest of that section. The Apocryphal books 
in the Weimar Bible have a special title-page. They are thus 
enumerated: 1. Judith. 2. Das buch der Weissheit. 3. Tobias. 
4. Syrach. 5. Baruch. 6. Maccabees. 7. Stuck in Ester. 
8. Stuck in Daniel. Then follow the words: 

‘Warumb aber diese Schrifften nicht unter die Haupt Biicher des 
Alten Testaments zu zehlen ist Ursach I Weil sie erst nach Malachiae 
Zeiten welcher die Haupt-Biicher beschlossen und gleichsam versiegelt 
beschrieben worden, II Nicht in Hebraischer Sprach, III Weder von 
der Judischen noch der ersten Kirchen dess newen Testament da- 
fur erkant, IV Weil sie widrige und Theils unverantwortliche Sachen 
erzehlen wie jedesmals an seinem ort soll angezeight werden.’ 


Here we have a complete departure from Luther’s subjective 
tests of canonicity, and a reversion to tests similar to those 
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employed by Karlstadt, and notably an appeal to the Hebrew 
Canon. 


To some of the so-called Apocryphal books is prefixed an 
introduction explaining their contents and also a special exegeti- 
cal preface. Thus of Judith we read: 


‘Der Christliche Leser wird sich allhier bescheiden dass wie dieses 
Buch in Ebreischer Sprach nicht vorhanden, also auch die Exemplar 
in der Chaldeischen Sprach darinnen es zu befinden gewesen nach 
Aussage dess alten Kirchenlehrers Hieronymi nicht miteinander 
wollen ubereintreffen. Daher es auch kommen dass die Griechischen 
und Lateinischen dolmetschungen nicht allenthalben zusammenstimmen 
und eine bald mehr bald weniger hat denn die andere. Es sind auch 
uber das wenn man gedachte beyde Dolmetschungen gegeneinanderhilt 
die namen der hierinn benamten personen Lander und Oerter sowol 
als die Rechnung der Jahre fast ungleich: Welches aber drunten in 
der Erklarung mit Stillschweigen ubergangen worden auff dass der 
gemeine mann nicht irre gemacht wiirde. M. Luth. hat in seiner 
deutschen Dolmetschung nicht dem griechischen sondern dem Latei- 
nischen und zwar einem andern Exemplar denn wir jetzunder ge- 
meinschaftlich brauchen gefolget.’ 


To the Wisdom of Solomon is attached Luther’s preface, and 
then we read: 


‘ Die Weissheit Salomonis an die Tyrannen Diss Buch so von Philone 
(wie etliche dafiir halten) beschrieben worden.’ 

To Tobias there is no special note, nor yet to Jesus Sirach, 
Baruch, or 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

The Fragments of Esther and Daniel are put together in this 
Bible after the Maccabees, with the heading ‘ Vorrede auff die 
Stucke Esther und Daniel D. Martin Luther’. Then follows 
Luther’s introduction; then the Fragments of Esther in six 
sections; then the History of Susanna; then the Account of 
Bel in Babylon; then the Dragon at Babylon; then the Prayer 
of Azarias in the Third Book of Daniel; then the Song of the 
Three Men in the Fire from the same chapter ; then the Prayer 
of Manasses. None of these has any special heading or justifi- 
cation. 

After the Prayer of Manasses we have the words, ‘Ende der 
Biicher dess Alten Testaments.’ Then follows ‘Anhang: Zugab 
dreyer biicher, Des dritten Buchs Esra, des vierdten Buchs Esra, 
des dritten Buchs der Maccabeer’, Then follow the words: 

P2 
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Vorrede ueber das dritte Buch Esra. 


‘Dass Buch ist auss den Biichern der Chronic wie auch auss Ezra 
und Nehemias Buchern (nach welchen beide dess Buch das dritte 
Esra genennet wird) zusammengeschrieben aussgenommen die Fabel 
von den dreyen Leibdienern dess Kénnigs Darii welche von die Frage 
was am allerstarcksten sey disputiren. Cap 3 und 4 Wiewol aber dasselbe 
Buch von etlichen Kirchenlehrern angezogen wird gehéret es doch 
nichts in die Zahl der Géttlichen unfehlbaren und bewarten Biblischen 
Biicher des Alten Testaments dieweil 1 es nicht in Hebreischer Sprache 
geschrieben 2 Im dritten Capitel vom Bau dess Tempels und der 
Stadt Jerusalem dem Propheten Haggai und der Historischen zuwider 


ist 3 Das Kirchen Zeugnis mangelt beides in Judenthum und in 
Christenthumb.’ 


The preface to the Fourth Book of Esdras is as follows : 


‘Dass Buch gehéret nicht unter die bewahrten Canonischen Bucher 
dess Alten Testaments denn 1 ists nicht Ebreisch ja auch nicht 
Griechisch sondern nur Lateinisch geschrieben und wirde Gott nicht 
zugelassen haben dass es in der Grundsprach verlohren worden da es 
in derselben were beschrieben worden, 2 Wollen die 4 B Esi 10 v 22 
und 2 B Maccab 2. v 4 wie Maccabeer Buch nicht Canonisch ist, 
3 Mangelt diesem Buch nicht allein der Israelitischen sondern auch 
den Christlichen Kirchen Zeugnis, 4 Und weil Cap IV 40 dieses Buch 
Malachias der letze Prophet angezogen und sein name aussgelegt wird 
muss dasselbe nach Malachia Zeiten seyn geschrieben worden. 5 Es 
sind auch in diesem Buch Judische Fabeln begrieffen wie dann 
Lutherus in Vorrede uber dé Baruch schreibt ohne dass in 4 Buch 
darzu eitel Traume sind wie Hieronymus selbst saget. 6 Darumb hat 
auch Lyra diss Buch keiner Ausslegung gewirdiget wie auch hernach 
Vortablus Osiander etc. Ja Lutherus hat es nicht wollen verdolmetschen 
wie er schreibt in gedachten Vorrede. 7 Und die verstandigen Aussleger 
der H. Schrifft im Pabsthum schliessen diss Buch auss dem Canone 
welches wider die newen Traumer zu mercken die diss Buch so hoch 
halten. II Es hat fast das Ansehen dass diss Buch sey nach der 
Offenbarung Johannis geschrieben und dass der Dichter es dem heiligen 
Johanni habe nachthun und nachreden wollen doch mit sehr ungleichem 
Geiste. So gar auch dass er viel holz den Stopfeln mit untermenget 
und man ihm in allen dingen nicht helffen noch entschuldigen kan. 
Was aber guts daran ist das hat er auss andern Biichern entlehnet 
und so weit kan dasselbige gelten. Sonsten kénnen wir dess ganzen 
Buchs ohn einigem Schaden leicht entrahten D. Cramerus — Wiewol 
wenn das was im 3. Cap VI gesetzt wird waar seyn soll diss Buch ehe 
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muss seyn geschrieben worden als das Canonisch Buch Esra. Were 
also der Titul desselben unrichtig. 

III Er ist aber solch Buch ein Prophetisch Buch und hilt in sich 
erstlich zwo Predigten 1 Eine scharffe Straffpredigt Esta wider die 
ungehorsamen Juden 2 Eine liebliche Trostpredigt vom glucklichem 
Zustand dess Volcks Gottes im Reich Christi. Darnach wunderliche 
Gesichte durch welche die Predigten bekrafftiget und angezeiget wird 
warumb die Juden soviel Elend leiden miissen und was beides die 
Glaubige fiir Wolthaten die Gottlosen fiir Straffen von Christo zu 
gewarten haben.’ 


To the Third Book of Maccabees the following heading is 
attached : 


‘Dass Buch gehéret nicht unter die bewahrten Canonischen Bucher 
das Alten Testaments Denn 1 ist es nicht in Prophetischer Hebreischer 
sondern in Griechischer Sprach geschrieben 2 Mangelt demselben das — 
Zeugnis der Judischen Kirchen dero Canonen oder unfehlbare Bucher 
ins alte Testament gehorig Christus bestetigt und gutgeheissen hat 
3 Es hat auch die erste Kirche in Newen Testament dasselbe nit fur 
Canonisch gehalten 4 Wie denn auch die Autzleger der H. Schrifft 
dasselbe der Erklarung nicht gewirdiget haben.’ 

‘II Es hat das Ansehen es habe diss Buch gemacht eben der Scribent 
der das Buch der Weissheit geschrieben dieweil in beiden einerley 
Spriiche und Art zu reden begriffen seyn. Und vermeinen etliche sey 
Philo Alexandrinus. Es solte billich nicht ein Buch der Maccabeer 
(denn dieses Namens ganz nicht darinnen gedacht wird hat sich auch 
die darinn verfaste Geschichte lange Zeit vor den Macabeern begeben) 
sondern das Buch Simons dess Hohen-priesters dessen Verrichtung 
furnemlich darinnen beschrieben wird oder doch das erste Buch der 
Maccabeer wegen der Zeit und ordnung der Verfolgung genennet 
werden. 

‘III Es begreifft aber diss Buch die Geschicht (die sich in kurzer 
Zeit hat zugetragen im vierdtten jahr Antioch den Grossen) wie grausam 
sich Ptolemaus Philopator Kénig in Egypten gegen die Juden bezeigt 
habe und dass dennoch Gott der Herr solchen Tyrannischen Rath des 
K6nigs umbgekehret und alles zu einem gewunschten Ende den Juden 
zum besten gebracht habe zum Exempel dess Spruch Salom c. 21 
der Spruchw. vi Des Kénigs Hertz ist in der Hand dess Hernn wie 
Wasserbiche und er neigets wohin er will.’ 


At the end of the Third Book of Maccabees we have the words, 
‘Ende dess dritten Buchs der Maccabeer und der Zugab dess 
Alten Testaments.’ 
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I have thought it right to give these introductions at some 
length as they shew how far the Lutheran commentators had 
found it necessary in 1644 to depart from their founder’s sub- 
jective theories of inspiration. 

In the great Tiibingen Bible of 1731 there is a fresh preface 
to the Apocrypha in the words: 


‘Apocrypha bedeuten diejenige Schrifften, welche der heiligen Schrifft 
Alten Testaments wohl beygefiiget werden, aber jeden noch nicht von 
dem heil. Geist eingegeben worden, sondern entweder nur die Historie 
des Volcks Gottes beleuchten, oder sonst niitzliche Sitten Lehren in 
sich halten, und vorhin unter denen Jiiden, vornemlich denen, die 
ausser dem gelobten Lande sich befanden, sind bekannt gewesen. 
Werden so genennet, weilen sie nicht in dem Kasten, da die Canonische 
Biicher waren, sind aufgehoben worden, oder weilen deren Urheber 
unbekannt, oder sie selbsten unter den Biichern der Heil. Schrifft 
nicht bekannt waren. Dass diese Biicher nicht vom Geiste Gottes. 
eingegeben worden auch nicht unter die Canonische Biicher gehéren, 
erhellet aus den vielen Fehlern, welche darinnen befindlich, und die 
wir in einem jedweden besondere an seinem Orte anmercken werden, 
ferner dass sie nicht in Hebraischer Sprache anfanglich geschrieben, 
Rom 3. 2. auch weder von der Jiidischen noch Christlichen Kirche 
in die Zahl der Canonischen Biicher gebracht worden, auch in Neuen 
Testament nicht als Géttliche Biicher angefiihret werden. Wenn auch 
schon die Jiiden ausser Jerusalem sie gelesen und zum Theil noch 
behalten so hat doch eigentlich die Jiidische, und so dann auch die 
Christliche Kirche sie niemals angenommen, ob schon die Romische 
Kirche sie, aber ohne Grund, als Géttliche Biicher ansihet.’ 


Toeach of the books a new preface is added, in which illuminating 
criticisms of their texts and contents are given, the most interest- 
ing feature of which to us is the continual reference to their 
absence from the Hebrew Canon as an excuse for excluding 
them from the Christian Canon. 

While in succeeding Bibles Luther’s prefaces were occasionally 
omitted, his attitude towards the Old Testament Apocrypha, save 
for the addition of three new books in some Bibles, was rigidly 
maintained. Under the stress of conflict with Socinians and 
Romanists the Lutherans found it convenient to cling desperately 
to his Bible as he had left it as an ultimate bulwark, and 
to stand by the Apocrypha as well as the books strictly 
Canonical. Although he had separated certain books and called 
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them Apocrypha, he had not excluded them from his Bible, 
as Jerome would have done if he could. He had deliberately 
translated these books, had said some nice things about some of 
them, and continually emphasized the fact that, although not to 
be ultimately quoted as decisive in deciding dogmatic questions, 
they were godly books full of illuminating instruction, and de- 
served the place he gave them in his Bible. His example has 
been followed by his people, who, with some isolated exceptions, — 
throughout their history have steadily refused to discard them 
from their Bibles. When the great struggle took place in the 
English Bible Society, when that Society first countenanced their 
exclusion in the year 1826, it led to similar fierce struggles in 
Germany. 

The cause of the dispute, and the eventual schism between the 
English Bible Society and its branches in Germany, was the 
proposal by the former to issue Bibles without the Apocrypha 
Among those who took the conservative side, the most notable 
no doubt was E. Reuss, in his Diss. Polem. The feud was 
renewed with greater fierceness in 1853, when the English Society 
went a step further and determined not to print any portion of the 
Apocrypha in future, and when Stier and Hengstenberg cham- 
pioned the cause of the Apocrypha. The Lutheran authorities 
decided that they could have no part in such a movement, and 
refused to countenance the issuing of mutilated Bibles or to 
depart from Luther’s example in such a critical matter, and they 
have since remained staunch to that decision. 

Let us now turn to the Reformers of Ziirich and Basle. 

In Zwingli’s Bible, of which the volume with the Apocrypha 
was published in 1529, the Third Book of Maccabees and the 
Third and Fourth of Esdras are included, but not the fragments 
of Esther, the Prayer of Azarias, the Song of the Three Children, 
and the Prayer of Manasses. 

In the list of books recognized by Oecolampadius in his inter- 
view with the Waldenses in 1530, the Third of Maccabees, the 
fragments of Esther, the Prayer of Azarias, the Benedicite, and 
the Prayer of Manasses are not mentioned. 

In the second edition of the Ziirich Bible, published in 1530, 
the Third of Maccabees is duly printed, but the other omissions 
are maintained. In the next edition in 1531 the fragments 
of Esther are also printed. 
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In Bullinger’s preface to Sebastian Munster’s Latin Bible, 
published in 1539, he says: 


‘De Apocryphis nihil nunc dicam, cuius generis sunt liber Tobiae, 
Iudith et reliqui quidam. De vocabulo non omnibus cognito hoc 
tantum adiiciam, Graecam esse vocem. Significat autem ddxpuda, 
occulta aut abscondita. Igitur veteres appellarunt Apocrypha occulta sive 
latentia scripta, quae domi quidem aut privatim pro suo cuique animo 
plus esset legere, caeterum in publicis conventibus preferam autem in 
templis sacris, non recitarentur neque quisquam illorum authoritate 
premeretur. Non desunt tamen qui istos libros demptis duobus Esdrae, 
non apocryphos (sicut Hieronymus appellavit) sed Ecclesiasticos appel- 
lari voluerunt, de quorum numero fuit Cyprianus, sive is Ruffinus est. 
Verba eius si quis requirat haec sunt. Hos legi quidem maiores nostri 


in ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad authoritatem ex his fidei 
confirmandum. 


In the Ziirich Latin Bible of 1543, edited by Pellicanus, there 
is in the preface a short notice of the history and value of the 
several Apocryphal books. 

In the German Ziirich Bible of 1545 Bullinger’s preface as 
above abstracted is translated from Latin into the vernacular. 

The Ziirich Bible published in 1712 contains an address 
‘Allgemeine vorrede der Kirchen und Schuldieneren zu Ziirich 
an die Christlichen Leser ’. 

In the table of books the Apocrypha are separated under 


the title Biicher welche Apocrypha genennet werden. Then 
follows : 


‘1 Das buch der Weisheit 2 das buch Jesu des Sohns Sirach, Das buch 
Tobie, Der Prophet Baruch, Brieff Jeremie. 6 Das Buch Judith 7 das 
III Buch Esdre, 8 Das IV Buch Esdre. 9 Stuck in Esther, 10 Historia 
von Susanna. Historia von Bel zu Babel, das Gebiatt Azarie. 14 
Gesang der dreyen Mannern im feur. 15 Das Gebatt Manasseh. 


16 Das I Buch der Machabeer 17 Das II Buch der Machabeer 18 
Das III Buch der Machabeer.’ 


The New Testament books are arranged in the old order and 
not in Luther’s, and Hebrews is assigned to St Paul. By this 
time therefore the Canon of the Ziirich Bible had become 
assimilated to that of the French-speaking Reformers and 
included all the books in the Vulgate. 


Let us now turn to the theories of the Reformed Church. 
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The real initiator of the discussion about the Canon of the Old 
Testament among the French-speaking Protestants was Olivetan 
in his Bible published in 1535 in which the Apocryphal books 
as generally received are all contained except the Third of 
Maccabees and the Prayer of Azarias(?). In his preface to the 
Apocrypha he justifies their exclusion from the Canon on the 
ground that they do not occur in the Hebrew Bibles and were 
rejected by St Jerome. 

Calvin, who was the real creator of French Protestantism, 
adopted as we saw in the last memoir a very different reason for 
rejecting the apocryphal books. He does not appeal to the 
practice of the Jews or to St Jerome and rejects all reliance on 
human tradition as Luther had done before him. He appeals to 
the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit working in our hearts 
and consciences as an infallible guide to what is inspired in 
Scripture, and not to the Church as his director in the determina- 
tion of what is and what is not Canonical. 

When speaking of the authority of Scripture his words are: 


‘C’est & scavoir que nous la fondions sur le tesmoingnage interieur 
du Sainct Esprit. Car ¢asoit qu’en sa propre maiesté elle ait assez 
de quoy estre reuerée ; neanmoins elle commence lors 4 nous vrayement 
toucher quand elle est scellée en nos coeurs par le Sainct Esprit. Estans 
donc illuminez par la vertu d’iceluy, desid nous ne croyons pas ou 
& nostre iugement, ou a celui des aultres, que l’Escriture est de Dieu: 
mais par dessus tout iugement humain nous arrestons indubitablement 
qu’elle nous a este donnée de la propre bouche de Dieu, tout ainsi que 
si nous contemplions a l’ceil ’Essence de Dieu en icelle.’ (Jnstitutes 
I vii 5.) 


In Calvin’s edition of Olivetan’s:Bible published at Geneva in 
1540 the Third Book of Maccabees is excluded. 

Calvin’s purely subjective theory of canonical inspiration 
was largely adopted by his followers. Its difficulties, how- 
ever, soon led to finely drawn dialectical discussions. In 
founding the authority of the Scripture on its contents he opened 
the gate to very delusive fetitiones principii as did his more 
subtle position that it was only when a man was converted by 
the Scripture that he became sufficiently illuminated to dis- 
criminate between the legitimate and the spurious in professed 
Biblical books, and thus to qualify the subjective authority pro- 
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fessedly held to be the basis of certitude as to Biblical inspiration 
with more homely appeals to another basis of such certitude. 
Thus in the Scotch or Westminster Confession of 1560, article 
19, we read: ‘ As we believe and confesse the Scriptures of God 
sufficient to instruct and make the man of God perfite, so do we 
affirm and avowe the authoritie of the same to be of God and 
neither to defend na men nor angelis. We affirm therefore that 
sik as allege the Scripture to have na uther authoritie bot that 
quhilk it has received from the kirk to be blasphemous against 
God and injurious to the trew kirk, quhilk alwaies heares and 
obeyis the voice of her awin Spouse and Pastor, but takes not 
upon her to be maistre over the samin.’ This statement 
is somewhat qualified by a phrase in the same confession 
referring directly to the Canon, where we read: ‘ The buiks of 
the Auld and New Testamentis, hose buiks, we mean quhilk of 
the ancient have been reputed Canonicall’ This statement of 
the Scotch Calvinists preceded by three years the similar one 
in the 6th Article of the English Church which we discussed in 
an earlier memoir and was preceded by the similar statement in 
the Wiirtemberg Confession of 1552. 
In the Gallican Confession of 1561, article 4, we read: 


‘Idque non tantum ex communi ecclesiae consensu sed etiam multo 
magis ex testimonio et intrinseca Sp. S. persuasione, quo suggerente 
docemur illos ab aliis libris ecclesiasticis discernere.’ 


Similarly in the so-called Belgian Confession of 1561, article 5, 
weread: 


‘ Hosce libros solos pro sacris et canonicis recepimus .. . idque non 
tam quod ecclesia eos pro huiusmodi recipiat et approbet, quam imprimis 
quod Spiritus Sanctus in cordibus nostris testetur a Deo profectos esse, 
comprobationemque eius in se ipsis habeant.’ 


This position was not found easy to defend, but it was defended 
notwithstanding, and substantially on the ground that what had 
to be proved was not so much the authenticity and external 
pedigree of the Bible as the fact that it contained the word of 
God. In proving this, Reuss (a champion of the view) says that 
arguments purely historical and the testimonies of the Fathers 
lost all value and had to give place to what the Apostle long 
ago called the demonstration of spirit and power. An instance 
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or two of the conclusions of the more distinguished Reformers of 
this school may be apposite. 

Musculus in his Loci Communes published at Basle in 1560, 
pages 220-221, under the heading De divisione Sacrarum 
Scripturarum, says : 

‘Sacrae Scripturae quarii geminum corpus sacra Biblia vocatur, 
dividitur in vetus ac Novum testamentii et vocantur aliae canonicae, 
aliae apocryphae. Canonicae pro authenticis habentur, in causa fidei 
ac religionis comprobandae: quae extra canonem et apocrypha sunt, 
authoritaté hanc non sunt assequutae.’ 


After enumerating the canonical books according to the 
Hebrew canon, he continues: 


* Quicquid extra hos est, inquit Hieronymus in Prologo Galeato, inter 
apocrypha ponendum est.’ 
He then continues : 


‘Inter libros veteris testamenti apud Graecos et Latinos reperiitur 
hi libri quos Ebraei ad Canonis authoritatem non admittunt. Tobias 
videlicet, Iudith, Baruch, Epistola Hieremiae, oda trium puerorum, 
Esdrae tertius et quartus, Sapientia Salomonis, Sapientia Sirach, quem 
librum Latini Ecclesiasticum vocant, historia Susannae, Belis et 
Draconis, libri Machabaeorum, quibus Greci libri Iosephi addunt.’ 
He then goes on to say: 

‘Habentur isti pro apocryphis, non quod habendi sint in aliqua 
secreta authoritate, sed quod vel occulta extiterit illorum origo; vel 
quod non palam in Ecclesia Dei quemadmodii canonici, sed in abscon- 
dito ac domi a privatis legi consueverint. Sonat enim apocryphon 
-idem quod secretum et absconditii. Forsan inde irrepsit haec vox in 
Ecclesiam, quod lectio talium librorum qui secretiora et abstrusiora 
continent, qualis est liber Apocalypseos, quem rectius librum abscondi- 
vocaveris, nd solerent ad publicam et Ecclesiastica lectionem 
admitti, et quorum non admittebantur, quicumque non sunt de 
canone sacrae scripturae, successum temporis obtinuit in Ecclesia, ut 
omnes eiusmodi libri a canone exclusi, apocryphi, id est, absconditi 
vocarentur. Exclusi vero sunt a Canone qd magis évOpwrorvetcsws 
quam @eorvetsws scripti et quaedam canonicis scripturis non satis con- 
formia habere videntur: denique, sicut August. lib. II contra Faustum 
Manichaeum cap. 2 dicit, Nescio quorum praesumptione prolati.’ 

After depreciating the relative value of the latter he continues: 


‘Verum dicitur mihi: Si talia sunt scripta patrum, ut nec aliquid 
habeant authoritatis, nec origini suae habeantur conformia, quorsum 
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testimonia ex illis citas, ad cdprobandum et extollendum Canonicae 
scripturae authoritatem et refutandum eos qui illa plurimi faciunt. 
Respondes quod me attinet non requiro testimonia patrum, quibus 
authoritas Canonicae scripturae tribuatur . . . verum quoniam adversarii 
veritati negocium pretextu patrum facere moliuntur, illorumque scripta 
tantum non evehunt supra canonicas scripturas, recte ea adduco ubi 
conatibus illorum resistunt, uterque armis quae ipsi adferunt .. . 
Obiiciunt authoritatem ecclesiae. Ecclesia, inquam, antiquior est scri- 
pturis. Etenim, quum apostoli inciperent praedicare, nulla erat scriptura 
evangelii, nulla epistola Pauli, et tamen erat ecclesia Christi sanguine 
dedicata. Ergo maior est authoritas Ecclesiae, quam scripturae.’ 


To this awkward argument which is quite fairly stated, 
Musculus replies very ineffectively. He says: 


‘Vera Christi ecclesia nunquam est hoc argumento adversus authori- 
tatem sacrarum et canonicarum Scripturarum usu, quantumvis variis 
et multis haeresibus impeteretur, sed perpetuo fidei suae puritatem 
authoritate illarum defendit et asseruit. Quare manifestum est, eos 
qui hoc argumento dogmata sua tueri conantur, haudquaquam pugnare 
pro vera Christi ecclesia, nec pro veritate aliqua asserenda, quae sacra- 
rum scripturarum posset authoritate defendi, sed pro ecclesia adultera 
et sede Antichristi, quae quoniam veritatis patrocinio destituitur: vel 
vi ac tyrannide, vel falso usurpata sub nomine ecclesiae authoritate sese 
tueri cogitur. . . . Ecclesia, inquiunt, antiquior est scripturis sacris. 
Quae ecclesia, quibus scripturis? Prima illa Evangelica ecclesia anti- 
quior est scripturis Evangelicis et Apostolicis. Est sane. Sed quorsum 
divellunt canonicas utriusque Testamenti scripturas et neglectis prioribus 
de posterioribus argumentum texunt? An solae canonicae sunt quae 
per Apostolos et Evangelistas sunt scriptae? Nequaquam. Astus est, 
quod eas quae novi Testamenti sunt a vetustioribus avellunt, quemad- 
modum id est quod primae Evangelicae ecclesiae authoritatem extollunt. 
Primum hoc facto facilius deprimi posse putarunt novi Testamenti 
scripturas, si avulsas a reliquo corpore vetustatis authoritate privarent, 
ac taquam recentiores ecclesiae postponerent. Deinde has potissimum 
exauthorandas esse iudicarunt, quod illarum sese authoritate magis 
quam caeterarum praemi senserunt. Tertio quoniam sacrosancta est 
prioris ecclesie existimatio hac visum est extollere, ac sub illius nomine 
adulterina illam coémendare. Alioque cum ecclesia catholica haud 
primum tempore novi Testaméti coeperit, sed inde ab Adamo origine 
habes universos electos.’ 


I will next quote from another of the Reformers, who had 
very considerable influence in England, and also qualified his 
master’s rigid views by similar concessions. 
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Peter Martyr Vermillius says in his Loci Communes, which 
was published in London in 1576, edited by R. Masson, S.D., 
and was dedicated to D. Antonius Cope : 


‘Est ergo magnopere cavendus Antichristorum periculosissimus 
error, qui dicere audent Ecclesiam esse, quae divinis libris authoritatem 
concialiarit, cum longe secus res habeat. Quicquid enim authoritatis 
et existimationis Ecclesiae contigit, id totum a verbo Dei profectum 
est. Horrendum est auditu sacra oracula et verba Dei ab hominibus 
alioqui mendacibus fidem suam nancisci. Verumtamen haec illi fingunt, 
ut quum deprendantur non semel in Sacramentis, et dogmatis longe 
secus decrevisse, ac sanxisse quam divinae literae ferant, id fieri volunt, 
sibi facere licuisse, quod Ecclesia, quae verbis Dei authoritatem et 
fidem contulerit, posset in eis, id quod visum fuerit, immutare. Quo- 
circa modis omnibus est ipsis in eo quod sibi sumunt resistendum. 
Non patiamur nos eo adduci, ut sacra volumina suam fidem et authori- 
tatem habuisse ab Ecclesia existimemus.’ 


Having laid down this position, he proceeds, however, to qualify 
it considerably : 


‘Nec ista scribo,’ he says, ‘quasi asperner, aut contemnam Ecclesiae 
dignitatem, cui tria munera, eaque pulcherrima, circa verbum Dei tribuo. 
Primum eorum est, ut eam confitear tanquam testem, sacros libros 
asservare. Verum inde non potest confici, ei licere, quicquam aut 
pervertere aut commutare in sacris voluminibus . . . sed quod, uti 
diximus, nulla ratione vel torquere vel immutare licuerit Ecclesia. Id 
secundo loco eius esse non dubitamus ut sermones a Deo sibi com- 
missos promulget ac praedicet. . . . Quare ministros Ecclesiae nihil 
magis curare atque studere oportet, quam ut fideles inveniantur. 

‘Postremo loco Ecclesiae quoque functionem esse agnoscimus, ut 
cum fit praedita divino spiritu, synceros et germanos libros divinarum 
literarum ab adulterinis et Apocryphis discernat, quod utique non est 
authoritate superiori pollere, ut multi stulte somniarunt. Sic enim aiunt, 
cum Ecclesia Scripturas partim receperit, et partim repudiaverit, ius 
habet ut de illis pro suo arbitratu statuat. Verum hoc argumenti genus 
infirmissimum est. Facile quippe dabimus, antiquam Ecclesiam tanto 
spiritu fuisse praeditam, ut eius ductu et auspiciis facile agnoverint, 
inter illa quae sibi proponebantur, quaenam legitima et genuina verba 
Dei essent et has spirituali facultate canonem Scripturarum ab Apo- 
cryphis libris discreverunt. Quod ubi perfectum est, nequaquam pro 
libito interpretari eas licuit, sed fuit et spiritus Christi audiendus 
et consensus omnium locorum Scripturae diligenter spectandus. 
Quod idem videmus quotidie fieri. Cum regiae literae afferuntur, 
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possunt quidem civitatum praefecti et provinciarum administratores, ex 
usu et civili peritia satis agnoscere, num verae an adulterinae sint literae, 
quae sibi nomine Regis redduntur: eas tamen cum intellexerunt non 
vitiatas aut fictas esse, non licet proprio arbitratu, vel invertere vel 
torquere. Nec secus de Ecclesia oportet existimare: testis quidem 
est et fida conservatrix divinorum codicum, cui tamen haud permittitur, 
ut aliud quippiam constituat atque Deus his literis definiverit.’ (of. cit. 
cl. I loc. vi §§ 7 sq.) 


Later on in the same work he speaks in the same strain, Thus 
he says: 


‘Id non esse verum quod assumunt, Scripturam habere authoritatem 
ab Ecclesia. Eius enim firmitas a Deo pendet, non ab hominibus: et 
prius est Verbum, et quidem firmum ac certum, quam Ecclesia. Nam 
Ecclesia per verbum vocata fuit. Et spiritus Dei egit in cordibus 
audientium verbum et illud legentium: ut agnoscerent non esse 
humanum sermonem, sed prorsus divinum. A Spiritu itaque accessit 
authoritas verbo Dei, non ab Ecclesia.’ 


He then goes on, as Calvin had done, to qualify and explain 
away the critical statement of St Augustine on the other side 
(op. cit. ed. 1576, cl. IIT 1. iii § 3). 

The extreme champions of this subjective method of testing 
the Canon were meanwhile not satisfied with publishing positive 
arguments in its favour, but applied it with rigour to discrediting 
all the books in the Old Testament received by the early and 
mediaeval Church but not recognized by the Jews. Reuss, who was 
a distinguished member of the Reformed Church, does not disguise 
his disapproval of the suicidal method thus employed. He says: 
‘ Those who relied on the witness of the Holy Spirit diligently 
sought in the Apocrypha for historical errors, heresies, absurdities, 
all sorts of faults to establish the point that religious sentiment 
was not wrong in excluding them from the Canon . .. the critics 
rivalled one another in heaping on the Apocrypha the epithets 
suggested by contempt and prejudice. The Apocrypha was 
hated because the Catholics were hated.’ Falsa, superstitiosa, 
mendacia, suspecta, fabulosa, impia were some of the terms applied 
to the rejected books. He gives a number of instances of the 
puerile and hapless arguments offered by these dangerous cham- 
pions, in which they forgot how the supposed absurdities in the 
Apocryphal books might be so easily matched from the Canonical 
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ones. Among the instances quoted is a sentence from Chamier, 
Panstratia Catholica Loc. I qu. 1 lib. v c. 5 § 4: 


‘Quid primum reprehendam? .. . An quod piscis ita exiliit ut 
dum clamat puellus, dum iubet Angelus prehendi, non potuerit resilire ? 
Et quidem magnum aliquem oportuit esse . . . quia resilire non potuit 
.+. tum quia devoraturus erat Tobiam. Idem tamen ... a puerulo 
trahitur in siccum. Hem, quam subito immutatus! Nam quem prius 
sturionem aut thunnum aut aliquid maius credebamus, nunc apparet 
lucius aut gobio.’ 


Upon which Reuss comments sarcastically that ‘ the scoffs thrown 
at the little fish of Tobit will sooner or later destroy Jonah’s 
whale’. 

This form of attack, however, proved effective, as aggressive 
war often does, and aroused a widespread hatred and contempt 
for the so-called Apocrypha among the more extravagant and 
champions of the Genevan school, and notably among the English 
Puritans, 

The divergent orientation of the Lutherans and the Calvinists 
in relation to the fundamental question of the ultimate authority 
of the Bible had been, indeed, singularly reflected in England in 
the struggle between the Church and the Puritans. Questions 
about the Canon do not seem to have aroused attention here, 
however, until the framing of the Thirty-Nine Articles, which 
first gave a definition as to what the Biblical Canon in the English 
Church comprised. 

It was not long after these Articles were framed that an attack 
began to be made by the Puritans upon the place given in them 
to the Apocrypha, and demands were made by Martin Mar- 
prelate and others inspired from Geneva for their excision from 
the Bible. 

It would seem that it had become the fashion for some of the 
binders to exclude the Apocrypha in binding the text of the 
Bible, and instances are known in which the Apocryphal books 
occur in the table of contents, but are absent from the Bible text 
itself. A reference to this practice is to be found in the first of 
the Marprelate tracts, where it is complained that ‘the last Lent 
there came a commaundement from his Grace (i.e. the Archbishop) 
into Paul’s Church Yard that no Byble should be bounden without 
the Apocrypha’. ‘Monstrous and ungodly wretches’ is the 
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comment, ‘that to maintain their owne outragious proceedings 
thus mingle heaven and earth together and would make the 
spirite of God to be the author of prophain bookes.’ (See 
W. Marshall Hist. of the Martin Marprelate Controversy, 1845.) 

The spokesmen of the Church, and notably the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the discussion that followed adopted the attitude 
of the later Lutheran apologists. They warmly defended the 
presence of the Apocrypha in the Bible, while they as strongly 
opposed the Tridentine decision in regard to their Canonical 
position. In this latter polemic they fell back upon the argu- 
ments of Jerome and on the reasonableness of accepting the true 
Canon of the Old Testament from the Jews, who claimed to have 
collected the books which it comprised, to have been its con- 
tinuous custodians, and to have exercised extraordinary vigilance 
in preserving it pure and intact. This argument was specially 
developed and pressed home in the famous work of Bishop Cosin 
on the Canon, which was the first scientific treatise in English on 
the subject. This was, of course, a much safer and more defen- 
sible attitude than the elastic criteria employed by Luther and 
Zwingli and Calvin. It was none the less an entire departure 
from the pedestal on which the early reformers had based their 
great argument when they quarrelled with the Church, which 
was that the Bible required no external evidence or certifying 
witness to uphold its authority, which divine grace sufficiently led 
men to recognize as God’s direct message. 

The movement deprecatory of the Apocrypha, and demanding 
its excision from the Bible, continued to grow, however, and it 
naturally found a place among the Divines at the famous Synod 
held at Dort in 1619. Accordingly we find in the Acts of the 
Ninth Session the foilowing statement : 


‘Quandoquidem libros Apocryphos scripta mere humana esse 
constat, nonnullos quoque suppositios, Iudaicis fabulis et commentis 
aspersos, quales sunt Historiae Iudithae, Susannae, Tobithi, Belis 
Draconisque, atque imprimis tertius et quartus Esdrae: nonnullos 
etiam continere quaedam dogmatica et historica, libris Canonicis 
repugnantia: cumque nec in Iudaica, nec in antiquissima Ecclesia 
Christiana sacro Veteris Testamenti codici fuerint adiuncti, deliberatum 
fuit: an et illi accuratiori versione digni sint. Tunc vero utrum 
conveniat, ut cum sacris et Canonicis libris, in uno volumine porro 
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coniungantur : cum praesertim illa coniunctio idem progressu temporis 
periculum creare possit, quod in Pontificia Ecclesia accidisse videmus : 
ut scripta haec mere humana tandem pro Canonicis, divinisque, ab 
imperitioribus haberentur. Re diu deliberata rationibusque variis ac 
gravissimis utrinque allatis atque explicatis, spatium maturius rationes 
allatas expediendi, postulatum fuit.’ 


At the Tenth Session the discussion was renewed, and Gomar 
of Leyden and Deodatus of Geneva and other pastors set out 
their objections to the inclusion of the Apocrypha ; but the opinion 
of the majority, which was the other way, prevailed, and it was 
decreed that they should be retranslated from the Greek, but not 


with the same care as the Canonical books. The decree then 
adds: 


‘Ac quandoquidem a multis retro saeculis, libri hi cum sacris scriptis 
uno eodemque volumine coniuncti fuerunt, atque haec coniunctio in 
Reformatis quoque omnium Nationum Ecclesiis etiamnum servetur, 
cumque distinctio seu separatio horum librorum a volumine Bibliorum, 
nec exemplo nec suffragiis aliarum Ecclesiarum Reformatarum sit 
comprobata, sed occasionem et scandalorum et calumniorum, facile 
datura sit, quanquam optarent quidem omnes libros hosce Apocryphos, 
sacris Scripturis nunquam adiunctos fuisse; placuit tamen eos hoc 
tempore sine aliarum Ecclesiarum Reformatarum consensu atque 
approbatione, a corpore voluminis Biblici non esse segregandos; sed 
eidem coniungendos, adhibitis tamen hisce cautionibus . . .’ 


For these reasons it is enacted that a space be left between 
the Apocrypha and the Canonical books, that they be pre- 
ceded by a warning that they are of human origin, and that the 
reader be warned of their errors and scant authority. They 
are also to be printed in smaller type, with marginalia pointing 
out where they are inconsistent with the Canonical books. They 
are to have a special pagination, and to be put at the end of 
the Bible. 

The first title-page of this famous Dutch Bible thus authorized, 
which was published at Amsterdam in 1637 in response to the 
resolution of the Synod, is headed Biblia dat is de gantsche 
Hi. Schrifture vervattende alle de Canonijcke Boecken des ouden en 
des Nieuwen Testaments, &c. Here, therefore, the contents of 
what was thought the legitimate Bible are distinctly separated 
and labelled Canonical books on the title-page. In accordance 
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with the directions of the Synod, the Apocrypha are placed ina 
separate section at the end of the New Testament, and the title- 
page is headed De Boecken genaemt Apocryphe...van nieuws 
uyt het Grieksch in onse Nederlandtsche Tale getrouwelick over- 
geset. On the back of the title-page is a list of these books 
as follows: 


‘De Apocryphe Boecken. Het III Boeck Esdre. Het IV Boeck 
Esdre. Het Boeck Tobie. Het Boeck Judith. Het Boeck der, Wys- 
heyt. LEcclesiasticus, Jesu Sirach. Het Boeck Baruch, met den 
Sentbrief Jeremie. Het Aenhanghsel aen Esther. Eenige Aenhangh- 
selen aen Daniel, namelick Het Gebedt Azarie, ende ’t gesangh der drie 
Mannen in den gloeijenden oven. De Historie van Susanna, ende 
Van Bel ende den Draeck. Het Gebedt van Manasse I Boeck der 
Machabeen. II Boeck der Machabeen. III Boeck der Machabeen.’ 


Then follows a long introduction explaining why these books 
are separated from those in the Canon, discussing their authority, 
and headed Waerschouwinge aen de Lesers Van de Apocryphe 
Boecken. 

This Bible became the Standard Dutch Bible, and was accepted 


by the Remonstrants as well as by the Reformed Church of 
Holland, while the Dutch Lutherans continued to use various 
editions of Biestkens’ Bible of 1560 and Vischer’s Bible of 1648. 

In 1640 there appeared at Amsterdam an edition of the 
English Genevan Bible, from which the Apocrypha so far as I 
know were for the first time deliberately omitted. Very irregu- 
larly an exception is made in favour of the Prayer of Manasses, 
which is entered in the table of contents immediately after 
2 Chronicles thus: ‘The Prayer of Manasse, Apocrypha,’ and is 
duly printed in the same position in the text, with the marginal 
note, ‘This prayer is not in the Ebrew, but is translated out 
of the Greeke. Why this favour was shewn to this prayer 
I cannot explain. At the end of Malachi the explanatory 
preface about the Apocrypha contained in the Dutch Bible just 
mentioned is translated. It is there entitled: 


‘An admonition to the Christian reader concerning the Apocrypha 
Books, wherein are shewed the reasons and grounds wherefore they are 
here omitted, as not Canonicall, and not to be accounted amongst the 
Books of undoubted truth, as the Holy Scriptures are to be held.’ 
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We are told in this statement that— 


‘The writings which anciently have been joyned together in that 
Book, which we call the Bible, or the Scriptures, are of two kindes : 
Some are given by inspiration of God,... and therefore are Divine 
scriptures of an undoubted and infallible truth: these we commonly call 
by a Greek word, Canonicall Books, because they contain a doctrine 
which is as a Canon or rule of all that must be beleeved and done to 
be saved. Or because they stand in the Canon, that is, in the Register 
of the Divine Books, which both the Jewish, and Christian Church at 
all times have had. Athanasius in his Synopsis saith: Some books are 
written by the will of men that are lyable to errour in doctrine and 
therefore cannot be a rule unto our faith and cariage and these are 
called Apocrypha-books that is Hidden. . . As for the books of the 
New Testament which are contained in the Bible although some 
particular Doctors, though without reason, have doubted, whether 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, the second of Peter, 
the second and third of John, the Epistle of Jude and the Revelation 
of John, were to be held for Canonicall or no: yet notwithstanding 
the Primitive Church generally have never doubted of it, neither are 
they in our time questioned, but are by whole Christendome esteemed 
and held to be divine and Canonicall books.’ 


The two concluding paragraphs of the original Dutch address 
apologizing for the insertion of the Apocrypha, notwithstanding 
their uncanonical character, and explaining the reasons for their 
publication, are omitted. 

It closes with the phrase : 


‘Ordained at the Synod of Dort in the year 1618, set out and 
annexed by the deputies to the end of the Dutch Bible newly trans- 
lated.’ 

It is thus a curious fact, and it ought to be specially interesting 
to Englishmen, that the first printed Old Testament from which 
the Apocrypha were deliberately omitted was an English Bible. 
It was no doubt printed under the inspiration of the English 
colony in Holland which belonged to the Reformed Church. 

In 1637 the Scotch Prayer Book omits all ferial lessons from 
the Apocrypha, and includes only ten portions assigned to 
Saints’ days. 

In the year 1645, according to Dr Eadie, a prayer-book was 
compiled for the navy in which the Apocrypha were ignored. 

In 1648 John Field issued a Bible at London without the 
Q2 
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Apocrypha entitled, The Holy Bible containing the Old and New 
Testaments Newly Translated. \t is expressly said to have been 
appointed to be read in churches. 

In 1657 another edition of the great Dutch Bible, with com- 
mentaries, was issued under the authority of the States General. 
It was a reprint of the edition of 1637, and in it the Apocrypha 
was treated in the same way. In the same year a translation 
of this Dutch official Bible, with its annotations, by Thomas Hoak, 
was published in London. The translation gives an account of 
how the famous original had been authorized and carried out by 
the Synod of Dort. 

What is remarkable about this translation is that it completely 
excludes the Apocrypha which, as we have seen, were contained 
in the original Dutch, and it seems plain that the fashion of so 
excluding them had become very prevalent among the English 
nonconformists, and that it was not by any means unusual 
from this time onwards to issue English Bibles without them. In 
some cases the list of Apocryphal books was duly contained at 
the beginning of the Bible, but the books themselves were ex- 
cluded from the text, thus carrying out Lightfoot’s demands 
in his harangue before Parliament in 1643, when he denounced 
the authorities for retaining in the Bible what they had ejected 
from the ‘Canon, as if God should have cast Adam out of the 
state of happiness and yet have continued him in the place of 
happiness’. 

The S.P.C.K. issued no Bible without the Apocrypha till the 
year 1743. 

It would appear that the dominating influence of the official 
Dutch Bible authorized by the Council of Dort, in which the 
Apocrypha were contained, prevented for some time longer the 
Dutch Reformers from doing what their ecclesiastical children— 
the English dissenters—had done some time before, namely, from 
excluding the Apocrypha, and the first Dutch Bible in which I 
have met with this exclusion is dated in 1655, and was published 
by Ravesteyn. Other similar editions occur in 1657 and 1662 
and subsequently. 

I will now shortly sum up the general conclusions of this paper 
in regard to the Canon as viewed by the reformers. 

- ‘Luther’s theory of the Canon, according to which it was to be 
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tested by its conformity with his own primary postulate in regard 
to Justification by Faith and which dominated the early Lutherans 
is now virtually extinct. It is generally felt to be untenable. 
Reuss makes only a qualified defence of it. Thus he says: 


‘The material principle of Protestantism is placed above the formal 
principle, the gospel of grace above the written word which bears 
testimony to it; but an attentive study of the history of the origin 
of the Reformation shews us that this step was quite natural at the 
beginning of the movement, and it is in accordance with strict logic 
to give precedence to the truth itself over the witness that attests 
it.’ (op. cit. p. 323-) 


Later on he argues against the champions of the historical 
school and urges that ‘ Luther’s method was both natural and 
legitimate in any one who set out from a purely dogmatic stand- 
point and subordinated Scripture to his system, exclusively 
Pauline, or if you will Augustinian’. 

The theory in which all the early reformers concurred that 
the canonicity of a book is not to be tested or supported either 
explicitly or implicitly by Church tradition in any way, but is 
dependent entirely on the strength and cogency of the divine 
Word itself and its direct effect on the human conscience, has 
also been largely surrendered, but still has some adherents. 

The case against it is excellently stated by J. D. Michaelis, in 
his Introduction to the New Testament. He says of this mode 
of discriminating Scripture : 


‘Ein innerlich gefiihltes Zeugnis des heiligen Geistes, oder eine 
Empfindung und Erfahrung des Nutzens der Schriften zur Ausbesserung 
meines Gemiiths, kann die Sache eben so wenig entscheiden. Das 
erstere habe ich fiir meine Person in meinen Leben nicht gefihlt, aber 
ich halte den der es gefiihlt hat, auch nicht fiir gliicklicher oder der 
Gewissheit naéher denn der Muhammedaner fiihlt as eben so gut, und 
wirklich dis innere Gefiihl von Gott ist der ganze Beweiss auf den 
Muhammed seine Religion griindet, und so viel Millionen sie glauben 
es muss also wol nur zuwege gebrachtes Gefiihl, Selbstbetrug seyn.’ 
(J. D. Michaelis Zin/eitung in d. gittl. Schr. d. Neues Band, ed. 1777, 
P: 77-) 


When we come down to later times we find how embar- 
rassing the position has become, and how difficult it is to 
reconcile this protestant theory of canonicity with any reason- 
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able argument. Thus Dr Samuel Davidson, a scholar of very 
considerable attainments and acuteness, is found occupying 
a very ambiguous position. Like the early reformers he urges 
in regard to the classification of the Sacred Books that— 


‘such books as embody the indestructible essence of religion with 
the fewest accidents of time, place, and nature, which present conditions 
not easily disengaged from the imperishable life of the soul, deserve 
the first rank. .. . In regard to the Old Testament, conformity to 
Christ’s teaching will determine rank; or which is tantamount, con- 
formity to that pure reason which is God’s natural revelation to man. 

. . The canonical authority of Scripture does not depend on any 
church or council. . . . Canonical authority lies in Scripture itself and 
is inherent in the books so far as they contain a declaration of the 
Divine will. Hence there is truth in the statement of old theologians 
that the authority of Scripture is from God alone.’ (Davidson Canon of 
the Bible, ed. 1878, pp. 269 &c.) 


Here we have the subjective method of Luther reaffirmed in 
almost its naked baldness. When we turn, however, to the 
justification of the theory as evidenced by his description of 
the practice of the early reformers in the selection of their 
canon, we find Dr Davidson speaking most emphatically in 
another way : 


‘Should,’ he says, ‘the distinction between the apocryphal and 
canonical books of the Old Testament be emphasized as it is by many ? 
Should a sharp line be drawn between the two as though the one class, 
with the period it belonged to, were characterized by the errors and 
anachronisms of its history ; the other by simplicity and accuracy? ... 
Can this aggregation of the Apocrypha over against the Hagiographa, 
serve the purpose of a just estimate? Hardly so; for some of the 
latter, such as Esther and Ecclesiastes, cannot be put above Wisdom, 
1 Maccabees, Judith, Baruch, or Ecclesiasticus. The doctrine of 
immortality, clearly expressed in the Book of Wisdom, is not in 
Ecclesiastes ; neither is God once named in the Book of Esther as 
author of the marvellous deliverances which the chosen people are said 
to have experienced. The history narrated in 1 Maccabees is more 
credible than that in Esther. It is therefore misleading to mark off 
all the apocryphal books as Auman and all the Canonical ones as divine. 
. . » The human element still permeates them (i.e. both classes of 
books) as long as God speaks through man; and He neither dictates 
nor speaks differently.’ (7d. pp. 262 sq.) 


4 
| 

| 
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Similar views were expressed by a greater scholar than 
Davidson, namely, Professor Reuss, a great champion of the 
protestant idea. In response to demands for some historical proofs 
made by scholars who relied largely on rational proofs in their 
apologetics, he too affirms that ‘inward experience is the surest 
controul of theory’, and that ‘pure and simple piety, especially 
in the sphere of Protestantism, did not fail to hear the word of 
God, to feel it, so to speak, in virtue of that mysterious contact 
of the Eternal Spirit there revealed with the soul which opens 
itself to His beneficent working’. At the same time he confesses 
that the action is not uniform in all individuals, and that, accord- 
ing to the dispositions of character and temperament, according 
to the current of ideas at each epoch or in a particular circle, the 
impression received.from reading the Holy Scripture would vary 
very considerably, and that one might be edified and touched by 
a writing which might have little or no influence on another. 
That is to say he largely concedes what the critics of the 
subjective method urge, namely the uncertainty and inoperative- 
ness of the criteria, and he concedes further that the theory 
has proved to be insufficient in practice, and that those who 
had formulated it were the first to diverge from it, and to drift 
into strange inconsistencies (of. cit. pp. 305 sq.). Reuss, like 
Davidson, points his moral by a similarly embarrassing applica- 
tion of the theory to the facts. Speaking of the separation of the 
Apocrypha from the Canonical Books on this subjective ground, 
he asks: 


‘Was it really in virtue of the sovereign principle of the inward testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit? Would it be quite true to say that the first 
Protestant theologians, while unmoved by the enthusiastic eloquence 
of the author of Wisdom, so much extolled by the Alexandrians, felt 
the breath of God in the genealogies of Chronicles, or the topographical 
catalogues of the book of Joshua? Did they really find so great a 
difference between the miracles of the Chaldean Daniel and those of the 
Greek Daniel, that they felt bound to remove two chapters from the 
volume which bears Daniel’s name? I have some difficulty in believing 
that they arrived at the distinction they drew by any test of that kind’ 
(ap. cit. p. 312.) 


This argument is assuredly conclusive in regard to any attempt 
to base the determination of the supreme issue of the legitimate 
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contents of the Bible on so insecure a ground as the personal 
opinion of the reader, or even to remit the decision to any 
supremely confident, courageous, but after all mortal, pontiff 
like Luther. 

If there be such a thing as a Canon of Scripture, it must be the 
result of something more tangible and constant than individual 
illumination. The Canon is the correlative of the Church, and 
for its verification we must appeal to history and tradition, sifted 
by criticism. If the documents which form the Canon were 
selected by the Church out of a larger collection, as the ultimate 
appeal for the contents of its own Faith, it is illegitimate for the 
individual to claim first to reconstruct the Faith a priori and 
then to criticize the Canon itself and reject some of its contents, 
which have the same pedigree as the rest, because they do not 
support the reconstruction. 


H. H. HowortTu. 


| 

| 

| | 

| 


DOCUMENTS 


SOME UNPUBLISHED SAHIDIC FRAGMENTS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


THE publication of Mr Crum’s Catalogue of Coptic MSS shews that 
the British Museum contains a number of Sahidic fragments of the 
Old Testament which have never been printed in that dialect. Un- 
fortunately several of the larger fragments are palimpsest, and more 
or less—generally more—illegible ; but even apart from these there 
are quite a number of smaller unedited fragments. Of these latter I 
here publish a few, the results of two fleeting visits to the Museum en 
passage. The faulty and incomplete decipherment of some of the 
more illegible fragments will, I hope, be excused, as my time was on 
both occasions limited to a few hours, and I have had no opportunity 
of revising my copies. 

Except in the case of one or two papyrus fragments, I have not 
thought it worth while to reproduce the original lines and columns, 
but I have kept the punctuation and diacritical marks of the MSS. 

Variants from the Septuagint I have noted after each fragment, 
using the Cambridge edition for collation. In most cases these variants 
agree very closely, as one would expect, with the Septuagint MSS 
which are known to have been written in Egypt: there is, however, 
one interesting variant in a passage of Hosea, where the Sahidic version 
agrees not with the Septuagint version nor even with the ordinary 
received Hebrew text, but with Theodotion’s version and with a modern 
conjectural redistribution of the Hebrew letters. 

One or two of the fragments I found had been already published by 
Dr von Lemm in his Sahidische Bibelfragmente. Of those I have 
merely given the few variants between my readings and his. 


Or. 3579 A (4) [= Crum 5].—Parchment; a double leaf, 12} x 
93 in. ; paged 16, K; K@ (sic), KH. The text is a lectionary, in two 
columns of 26 lines each, written in a large, coarse character (cf. Ciasca, 
i, Tab. ii). From it I publish Exod. ii 24 and Num, x 33-xi 8. 


i 
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Titov TE - AL] 
SWALAIOC M9,00% Tevajn ERor 


Dew aeTwornt chor 
OCKH ARMXOCIC NECRAOOWE-NE MOTE, IH 


‘Marton Dvw 61 TKEe- 


srzaposxwwpe eRorA NGI MeKxaxe 


METRROCTE - ATW OALTALA 


nexaqy xeKOTK Nxoelc egengo nTRA 


2 


eenesrtTo chor axnxoeic Dew nxoeic 
3 
AGCWT AL ATW AYRLOF | ATH 
NOT eEROA atw 


XEMPWKP, XEATKWE,;T RLOTY, 


TWP, 2TW ATE, ED pal 


NeTHaf sreanon ngenafaq ] Dnprercese 


Tenos 6€ atenb qoove 


1 Read NAT. ? Add. al, m. MO altered to 
* 1@ is added here in the margin by another hand; probably as the number of a 
fresh section, 


(18). 

Num. x 
33- 

1 

i 
| 

i 5 

i xi I. 

| 
| 

| 
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AM ae meqo mee 7. 
. meyo mee Mov- 
KpecTarroc negapenrAsoc Bux - 8. 
NCECWOTD, ED,OCTN NAT+ NETMOTT 


Variant from Greek :— 
x 34. The Coptic omits 


Or. 3579 A (12) [= Crum 15].—Parchment ; part of a single leaf, 
12X10} in. Two columns of 33-34 lines, each in a regular, upright 
hand (probably that of Ciasca, i, Tab. xiii), containing Judges xx 16-27. 


OL Jexcl.. Ji xx 16. 
gine scwpic naynpe osree 
fipware ewTexar cuBe. nai THpos Eg enpware 
eg,pai eReenr. 18. 
Acyine MGT MyHpe . evxw 
Nae xe fowaac 
épenvakad: avd Dei ERorA MayHpe 20. 
THPOT KAMIHA Exige avow 
Qipwoe Mor Mynpe THpoe 
TOC MyHpe ars- 22. 
| e[Too]Tov~ eeipe Verso. 


Read 
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xoeic . ETOOTIT 
24.Tixoeic nae xeRwK Epwor:—Dsw Manpe 
ERorA noi eTpeg- 
TWARNT Epoos | 
Dew maynple . 
swine sattxoeic MaHpe THPOT Aww 
Variants from Greek :— 
17. pl. Copt. 
18. Copt. omits both xai’s. 
kal Copt. omits 
mapdragw| TOAERROC (cf. A 
"lovdas ‘Judas is he who shall go 
before you.’ A also omits év dpyj. 
19. mapevéBadov] Copt. omits Kai. 
20. Bevapeivy] ‘the sons of Beniamin’. 


kai avrois éri TaBad] ‘they abode before them, namely, all the 
children of Israel, to fight with them in Gabaa’: cf. A maperdgaro 
per’ cis xpos ri T. 
25. of viol Bevapeiv] ‘he came forth, namely, Beniamin’: 
cf. A Benrapeiv. 
26. éxAavoev Copt. omits both xai’s. 


xupiov| After this Copt. continues ‘and they enquired of the Lord, 
namely, all the children of Israel, and...’ 


Or. 3579 A (1) [=Crum 44].—A single vellum leaf of a lectionary, 
incomplete at the top, containing among other things 3 Kings viii 
41-44, 46-48. 
3 neve e[RorA 9.22 


43 EKECWT AL OF THe ETCY- 


| 
| 

| 
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TWT - Aww fiveipe KaTa owh Nise 
MA&oc THPOT ENleKpan. Aww 
NOE AALMEKALOC AANIHA- xe MEKpan 
ACENIKAAE EXAAMEIHI MTAIKOTY xEMeK- 44. 
Asoc eTe-Nai-ne eRorA enmoAnsroc 


Variant from Greek :— 
41. The space might be filled with THA, which is found in A (ICA). 


Ki 
OC Ep pal evs] KAD, H . 3 viii 46! 


€g,pal epoy MceKoToT ficeTWRD, 
ED, PAI Epoy ETXW xeatip-toke 
ANAT AMAMOAKET- MCEKTOOT EPOK 48. 
THPY ATW ONTECH CCH THHC - 

47. kat év yi petorxias aitay Kai cov] ‘and pray 
to thee in the land of their exile’ Copt., agreeing with A (xai denfdow 
peToukias abr). 


Or. 3579 A (7) [=Crum 19].—Parchment ; two double leaves of 
a lectionary, 63x53 in. Written in single column of about 17 lines, 
and in a careless, upright character (cf. Ciasca, i, Tab. xiv). From this 
I publish 4 Kings ii 14, 15. 


[Aqxr NTAaHAWITH TenTacge 4 Kings 
setleypwpx Mexe eAiccaioc xeTenos CE eqyTuit 

Me, TeMos AE NTOY-Ne 
EAICCAIOC AE ACIXIOOP ATNAT AE 15. 
E€poy NayHpe | 

LLOY EXMEAICCAIOC - 
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Variants from Greek :— 

14. érdragey Kal Tod dddw; Kal érd- 
tagfev ra Kai ‘he smote the water with it and the 
water did not separate. He said: “ Now where is he, namely, the God 
of Hylias: and now he is the God of streams.” He smote them 
a second time and they separated. > Copt. 

15. viol trav cai of év ‘Tepyw ef ‘the sons of the 
prophets who [were] in Jericho’. Copt. 

elrov] Copt. ‘said to one another ’. 


Or. 3579 A (14) [= Crum 20].—Parchment ; fragment from the 
bottom of a leaf, 44x9 in. The text is in two columns, written in 
a neat hand, probably identical with that of Zoega xxxii (cf. Ciasca, i, 
Tab. xvii). It is from the same MS as the passage from 3 Kings viii. 

Tobit iv 13, 14, and 19, and fragments of two other verses too small 
to identify. Verse 19 has already been published by Ciasca. 


]. 


SINTXACIONT: ATW NeCpw,se 


14. OMTAANTATYST VAp- TARsaw ae 
szoc mRexe Rpware paoTHK 
IAMPTPYWCK MTOOTK. AAAS TAagy Nag 


Verso. ‘ 


Mxoeic NETTI avw neTY 


Variants from Ciasca’s text :— 

19. MVRROEIT] MEKRKROEIT C. mex- 
goxne C. Ti 
C. 


ij 

coos) [........} AAMNEN........] 

il 
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Or. 3579 A (28) [= Crum 40].—Parchment; part of a single 
leaf ; 93 x 84 in. ; paged CAZ, CAH. It was the first page of quire I= 
of the same MS as Borgianus xxii (cf. Ciasca, ii, Tab. xxv). Prov. xv 
24-XVl 7. 
xeeqyepaxty eRor 
AqyTaxpo ae NitTow ,cHpa - 
ae-me Muyoxne eTovaak. 
NeTXI-AWPON MATAKOY 27. 
NETRAROCTE AE NXI-awpon MAwity, 
TucTIc - 
ae AAMMOVTE EPE-OFON pIKE M- 
szoy 
Epetto nxt NTMICTIC- 28. 
epeTTanpo ae ititacefuc naxw 
NEP IOOFE AE RATMPWAKRE MAaiKAIOC COTM 
mmtaceRuc ae] om EqjAHA 20. 
Mit[amasoc] —-- 
| 
COOFTH OITARMXOEIC - (CAR). 
ETHAT Wagqevppane ANP 2. 
EpeneTKD ficwy mTechw Maroy ovaag 3. 
NET PES, AE EP,ENXTIO NTEYPCOCH 
samxoetc Te Techw sanTcodia. 4. 
NEOOT 
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ALMMOTTE ETCOSTWI. 

-Neo THPOT OVOITS, 
naceRuc ae NATAKO EYP,00%. 
-osRote ne xacion[T] 

Toot........] ] 
-T&PXH [eTMAMovc] Ne meef.....] 


TAIKAIOCCNH 
-] 
Variants from Greek :— 
XV 25. xaraoma] ‘ will overthrow’. 
dpwov| ‘ boundaries’. 

26. dyvav 8% cepvai] Copt. literally ‘But (8¢) holy meditations 
are wisdoms ’. 

27. xaxod] ‘ from evils’. 

28, ‘the riors’. 

dzroxpiverat| ‘will say’. 

29. dixaiwy] ‘the dixavos man’. 

xvi 1. Aoy:férOw] ‘is wont to (ponder) ’. 

4. The Copt. adds ‘ glory shall walk before the humble’, with &°- A ; 
but it then continues ‘and the beginning (dpyy) of glory is the com- 
mencement of the justice (8:cavorvvy) of God which is right’. 

7. Sexra rapa Ged padAov Ovew Ovoias | ‘for the justice 
[is acceptable] before God [more than] sacrifice of the ungodly (dvopos)’. 

Or. 3579 A (30) [= Crum 43].—Parchment ; a leaf, 144 x 11} in. ; 
text in two columns, in a large, upright hand (cf. Ciasca, i, Tab. xiii, or 


Hyvernat, Album pl. xi 2). From this I publish Isa. v 17-vi 2, giving 
the variants from Ciasca’s text of v 18-25. 


:—Ovol ttnetTcwx tee - 
. thagce. NeTXW KE Swit 
xe Enemas Epoos. aww 


5 
‘ 

i 

q 

} 18 
2 
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NOCOEIN MKAKE. METXW XEMETCAMIE POAC. 
awd NeTZ0AC cage. Ovwol ncake nav cr. 
240 ECO NPERAM ONT. 22. 
:—Ovol neTitxwwpe eTcw avw 
ETKTPA MeTT 23. 
:-—ETRenal mee eqapeospoose 22089, 24. 
eycux. Teynowne magoosé. ee mov- 
aww Ness Naxice mee 
Unowveg skitxocic cahawe. adda arvt- 
:—Unxoeic cahawe 2s. 
Exar MeqyrAdoc. aww acer 
TOOTY ExWOT AGMATACCE ATW 
EITEN | Ik. avd THPOT Verso. 
NenGwnt KToYy. xoce:—Er Kenai 26. 
GE Milp,cettoc ETRAMOVE. 
AN. McEMagice 27. 
AM, ficemaxi pexpixe an. ERoA 
Ne. MMEeTTOOTE CWATI« 28. 
Nal EpeneswcaTe Aww Epenesnite xorAK. Epe 
NEOsEpHTE TWWP O Nee MovwNeTpa eEc- 
nagt.epe Neaponcoc . o nee ip 
gavf Nevovor ee 29. 
22008: — Dew ERorA eTRHATOT 30. 
800% Mee Mearacca, 
VOL, X. 
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vir. Nevo, Ba :—Dew 
ociac Mppo srov ainaw enxocic cahawe 
eye,£200c eqxoce. avd 
in SRTEYKWTE -Epecoo’s - 
ATW 


Variants from Ciasca’s text :— 


v18, Mignosc] Cc. nagRe] C. 

19. METXW] ETXWC. 2rapeq- 
SRMIHA] +XE C. 

20, NeTON C. 

21. Cc. a2 To C. 

22. fine T C. ABMACTHC] 
+ mai C. 

23. Taraio] Taracio c. 

Rec] C. C. 

25. exenjexic. itel- 
eit C. THpOs] + cep Noype am. ceoveg, 
Ex etTRe nai qnaTaKoos 
nmxoeic caRawT, and here C.’s text ends. 


Or. 3579 A (1) [=Crum 44].—A single vellum leaf of a lectionary, 
incomplete at the top, from the same MS as Tobit and 3 Kings viii. 
On the verso near the end of the second column begins a passage 
from Isaiah, of which only one verse (xxv 1) is preserved. 


Te Hcarac 
IIxocic nanoste avw 

Variant from Greek :— 

5 Oeds] ‘my God’, agreeing with & AQ, which add pov. 


1 

q 

q 

q 

fi 
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Or. 3579 A (5) [=Crum 45].—A single paper leaf from a lectionary 
in Coptic and Arabic. 

It contains Isa. xxx 11-14 and Jer. ii 4-5. 
avd ekorA gixwm (PZ). 
CrRenai nai meTepe-noc ! xxx 
TETH ENGOA . eTRexedTETH- 
ATW 2TETMMAS TE encigaxe - eTRenas 
nai meTepe MOC xw 
xe naguwmne 13. 
€&CXITC- TAI ETXOCE | Tai Epe necg,e* Goon 
Nov. ATW EPE NECY,€E NAP-C€ 14. 
OCKOSI - 


JEPHARIAC 


Cwrax engaxe senoc tiaxwh avd naTtpia Jer. ii 4 
Nise MTE THE ARAMA. Mai AARLOOT MCT 5S 

noc .-xe ow CNTY. 

xe avove mca Ror 


Variants from Greek :— 

V 11. 7d Adyov Tod "IopayA] ‘the word of the holy one of Israel’. 

12. 6 d&yws]| ‘the Lord, the holy one’, agreeing with X AO Q, which 
add xvpwos. 

Adyous Tovro.s| ‘are disbelieving ’. 

At the end of the verse the copyist has repeated the beginning of it 
ETRENAI-ATNLY,TE, owing to the recurrence of ETREMAS at 
the beginning of ver. 13. 

13. wédews dxvpas| The Coptic omits éxupas, like A. 

rrpa] ‘its fall’ ; agreeing with O, which adds abrjs 

* Q,€ added above in another hand: (YO is written over an erasure of 
mug (*). 

2 CIKWT — kepdpuoy, not in Peyron’s lexicon. 

R2 
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Or. 3579 A (30) [= Crum 43].—A second leaf of the fragment 

from which I print Isa. v-vi contains Isa. xl 24-xli ro, The beginning 

as far as xli r (Aj&XE) has already been published by Ciasca, whose 
variants I note. 

(qe) 24. Egpal EMkag, AYTHT 

Epoo’s ATYOOCE OLATHE itp cit- 

25. TENOT CE NTATETNTNTWNT Eniar .avw 

26, TMaxice nexe neTowsaR. Wi ep pai 

xe ne mai 

TH[pole. netTeine xamkocenzoc KaTaTesine 

Epoos THpoy Sganevspan ERorA 

27, & EAL rap ///aww ow 

xooy NIHA aww xean- 

28 MOTTE qf aqKToy- 

HcaRurA xeaKcwTare waéneos, . nenTag- 

APHXY 2m-ovae Myma- 

ag. lev T avd 

30. CEAROKD, AN MONT. tap gHar 

gr. THAPHIpe Vice. Ka-Coar ERor. NeT 

ac Te nagiKe -cenaPa-! 

Api Bppe wgapoi mmHcoc. napocwn rap 

2. QIOSCON. TOTE 

(Fa). SYRLOS|TE Epoc- aww acowagc Mewg 

EROA NyTpenppworws - 

3 Mewcnye fee 

ERorA . aww Teg 


1 A line seems to be missing here either in the MS or in my copy. Crtasca’s 
text fills the gap. v. infra. 
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Yap Nise 4. 
NETARLOSTE Epoc-ne Mayoph xinitxwee ne 
axititcwe AnoK of-ne- 
ANP EOMOC MAT ATP-2,0TE- ANA PHXY 5. 
avel novd Nova . Kpine 6. 
COM- Gita x00c XEASPWAKRE MP, SARE 7, 
EYNWXT MAKLOY OFCOM xeowrAaT Re 
ficeT arian ae nifA 8. 
NenTaicot[njy 
SLEPITY NenTAigongy epol xinapnuxd - 9. 
aiszovte Epox choad - aixooc 
semippeote yap - avw to. 
gw aixooc xenTaignyice 
ENXINXH ED - RAMPNAAMA AMOK TAP 

Variants from Greek :— 

xl 24. om. kai. 

26. ioxvos] ‘of his strength’. 

28. 5 Oeds] om. 

31. mrepopujcovew ws deroi| ‘they shall act eagle’. Ciasca’s text 
as Greek. 


xli 2. xara om. 

4. éxdderev| ‘and he called ’. 

5. Kpivwv tAnoiov Kai re ‘ each judging 
(xpivew) his neighbour, and each helping (fon@«iv) his brother’. 

10. my wAava| ‘go not astray (zAavav), and I shall take glory in thee. 
I too said I laboured in vain for vanities. Go not astray for I...’ 
Cf. cod. I, which adds a similar passage (kat év col SofacOjoopat. Kal 
dra Kevis éxomiaca cis para. i) tava, ydp 6 cov) 
omitted by the other MSS. 

Variants from Ciasca’s text :— 


24. XENowMe xe EROA C. 
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C. 

26. TARKie C. NMKocanoc] C. 

28, meqtagice C. 
CEC. perrito nT C. 

CWT] COTT C. SMoLaine] 9, C. 
Tite, hee C. - 
KOC. 

xlit, C. 


Another page of the same fragment contains Isa. xlii 5-7, 10-12. 
] ] ral 


5,6. [...] Epok avi 
Tat-Cosre max. aww 
€owwn celine ERoA 
Neqypa(t sen(kas, ene[cnT € 
eajrAacc&e etl... . mn[ncoc] 
Nepcw AANNETOCHS, OMKHASP-. NETOVHS, 
NeTps maevdpane mceway ERorA xinaprxnor 
PETH 
a ‘for a light to the gentiles (€6vos)’; cf. NBAQT cis has 


11. airijs| ‘villages’. 


col. + + :-—[amox] ne nxoeic Te 
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Pap. LV (1) [= Crum 46].—A papyrus fragment containing part 
of a column of small uncial writing. The text on the recto is Isa. xliii 
4-6. The verso is almost illegible: I reproduce what I thought I could 
see of it, but most of the letters are quite uncertain, and I cannot 
identify it. Probably it is either verse 8 or 11 of the same chapter. 
With more time at one’s disposal and the Bohairic text by one, it 
might possibly be deciphered to a certain extent. 

atnygen. [.] 
-2r.[.....]po 
SEMAPHCWN 9,2 TEK/S] 
2anppeote xeTajolon] 
FMAEINE Ite[K] 
Mays 

Tita 
XOOC XE 
ATW xeaqn 


JeT MED ALT. . 
it 


. 
-Emxoeic [..]owT.... 22. 


[..jJATE. 


Recto, \. 5. ] read 

10. ACT] read 

In the same glass are several other fragments of the same MS. 
One of them contains Isa. xlvii 3-5. 


Verso. 
nmap....[..]..m 
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4. ne [y NOT 
.8.[...... ] 
ne neqypan 
5 
egorwn en) 
Raxle Tajeepe 


TOCAANT PAejito, 
nT 


Recto, ll. 1-2. Read 

3. M8w...8.[...]] read MxoEIc Ncakawe? 

7. Read KAKE, 

Verso, 1. 4. Or CEMA ? 

The other fragments I have not succeeded in identifying, and do. 
not reproduce, as they are very small and often very illegible. 


Or. 3579 A (31).—Part of a parchment leaf from a lectionary, 
containing on the vecfo Isa, xlv 16-20 and Jer. xxxviii (xxxi) 31-33 

(Crum 47 and 53). 
17, ERoA QITOOTY NosoTKal wa- 
18, ENEg, gaenes,-Tas- 
TE ETEPE XW AKRRKOC. NENTAYTAArie 
- Name nKsg, - ayTa- 


7 
Verso. 
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[amok] Ne [aww zen] Ke OFS 
an ot ovewn 10. 
OCALA AM | 

eee ee. [AJMOK ME AMOK HXOEIC-ETXW MOFAIKAIO- Col. 2. 
CENH- STW ETYAXE NT CWOTD, MTETIET - 20. 
9,3 


Eic NH Nexe MxoeIc Jer 
H-KATATAIZOVKH AN. NTAICAANTC ARM MEVEIOTE 32. 
KAS, NKHRRE - XENTOOT ONTAAILOTKH - 
AMOK 9,W EPOOT NEXE MXOEIC- XETAITE 33- 
TAILOCKH ETMACAANTC . 

Variants from Greek :— | 

Isa. xlv 18. atrds Sudpurey airjy] om. 


érdacev The Coptic omits érdacev with 
xrAQ. 


éyé ‘1am God’. Qms adds xépos. 

Jer. xxxviii 33. dia6jxy pov] Coptic omits pov with 8 A Q. 

Or. 3579 A (32) [= Crum 51].—Part of a parchment leaf, paged 
Té-i&, incomplete at the bottom. The text is Jer. iv 22-26, 28, 29, 30, 


31, V 1, 3-6. 

aww gencake an-ne - pencakeeve-ne Ep col. 1. 
ae . Eaagq Jer iv 22. 
- CIC PHATE . Eg pai 23. 
newsagjoon [an] MGI mecovoein - [armas - 24. 
ENTOVEIH NewcTWT-Ne-asw THpos 
NesyTepTwp :-—DiGwayT aww cic 25. 
SLEM Mp arsaTe-. THPoT MTNE- 

New . Aww [eic 26. 
Aoc] Aq [HY 
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col. 2. 9,1 Tine ERoA-xe aigaxe.avuw itfmaep- 
28. THI sift exwy. aww 
29. Neppooe Mos seit 
Nite ecxorAK Enmex-coTe - THPY! aqyGOAGEA [!] 
col. 1. 
Movarepate cenagine Mca cH - tee 
31. poo’s EcnaTt Madxe - sicwTar Enes- 
Epe iciwnt-eqo mee 
Movaa-szice Ra MCKa TooTc 
ERoA-ovai mal amax wxen exit 
col.2.Rw awTaxpe mevg,o ovneTpa-. 
5. ae MTagaxe 
OCCON. (Rely. avcwan 
6. Epoos [NGT osanove 


Variants from Greek :— 

iv 22. 7d xada@s| ‘ That which is good’: NA. 

23. Kai eis Tov om, Kai. 

29. After régov the Coptic adds ‘The whole [land] is spoiled’, 
repeating it apparently from verse 20. : 

30. ‘they will seek’: {yrjoovew NA Q. 

31. orevaypod gov] ‘their groaning’. The Coptic then continues 
‘the voice of the daughter of Sion, as of one bearing her first child’, 


* K&9, is added in the margin by another hand. 


DOCUMENTS 2st 


transposing the two clauses. It would, therefore, agree with NX in 
reading yrxiis : at any rate wry is not the subject of éxAvOjoera, as 
2, POOF is masc., and the subject of that verb is 
the daughter of Sion. 


Coptic Pap. XI (1) [= Crum 52].—The lower part of a leaf of 
papyrus, The text is in two columns of large characters, and consists 


of Jer. v 21-26, 28. 


Jer. var. 
[cena] an. 

[arcu] news 
22 
sce 
[cwT aint. 
22. [aan..] TET 


[2a Ne 
[xe mxoleic. 


ACT peita 
TAOON OFE 
IH - 

XEATCINE 
SALMZALOC 


eycaaTy 
ae 
RToy av 
tat 
CUT AR 
Ne 
Nat 
MAS, 
pixe eRor 
atw 
Oc 
QHT xear 


28. 
22] 
€] 
2rp[Pastoc] 

[More] 


} 
{ 
| 
| 

23- 
24. 
| 
Verso. 
25. NET MAIO 
ABE ATPE 
Ke final 
SLWTH- 
| 
26 
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Reengag 
Te- mar.....] 
Toe 
Recto, col. 1 ll. 7-8. Possibly AUK MTETM; but it is hardly 
long enough. 


Verso, col. 1 ll. 2-3. Read A SPIKE (?). 

The few letters of the second column of the verso are very 
illegible, though doubtless, with the Bohairic text to help one, one 
might make them out. Unfortunately I had not that assistance with 
me, and could only use it later. Following that text, ll. 5-9 should 
probably read Op[PS.s0c] OFAE THOT 

Variant from Greek :— 

23. xal éféxAway] om. xai with B* vid Q. 


Or. 3579 A (5) [=Crum 56].—From the same lectionary as the 
fragment of Isa. xxx already given. The following passage from 


Hosea (vi 6-10) comes from an earlier page numbered Pitt. It is 
the end of a lesson, and is followed by an extract from Job. 


PN. - EQNGAIA. TOOT ae 
Hos. NOE MOCPWARE - eqmapaRa NOCAILOCKH 
vi6.paRa semana varsaa- 

TnoAic - necf&c - ov- 
9. ERoA-Ne avw Eco Mee 

pware- Mpeqxixnit. AnovHHR pwn 
10.M0C- aveipe - 

8. rapdocovea ‘dwp] ‘her heel is one of blood’. This variant is 

remarkable, as Tattam’s Bohairic text agrees with the Septuagint, 

whereas the Sahidic reading follows the Hebrew’ or Theodotion’s 
version. According to Nowack (Hand-Kom,. zum A. T.) the ordinary 

Hebrew reading is ‘voller Blutspuren’, but Bachman 

proposed a different division of the consonants, reading D3 Di 3py 

‘ihre Fersen d. i. Fusstapfen sind Blut’. This is obviously the reading 

that our Sahidic text and Theodotion are translating; so that 

Bachman’s suggestion would appear to be a genuine ancient variant. 

At any rate the Sahidic is quite distinct from the Septuagint, which 

is derived from a MS reading DY) (water) instead of p12. Theodotion’s 

reading is rrépva ad’ aiparos. 


a 
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9. 68év] ‘the way of the Lord’, as AQ (é38v =), but not the Boh. 
After dvopiiay is added ‘in Israel’, apparently from the beginning of 
the next verse. 


Or. 3579 A (7) [=Crum 59].—The fragment of a lectionary from 
which I have printed Isa. xxx contains a passage headed &&84- 
KOCLR (Hab. iii 9-13). 
IIkap, Mmelepwos avw Hab. iii 
CENANAT EPOK MGT MA&oc NceT-MaaKe % 
nNeTxwwpe eRor Meloove 
WxIce saneqoswits, eRorA. xice M009, Verso. 
NGT NeEKcOTE AW NMOTOEM MMEqpPHOE 
SOMAON KNaTCRKE NKAS, STW 12. 
NEKOTRLOC : KMAEINE ENECHT . aKer EROA 13. 
ARMEKALOC MMEKOCpICTOC 
ExXMTAATE 


Variants from Greek :— 
. 9. At the end of the verse is added ‘and their waters fled’, which 
is neither in the Greek nor the Bohairic. 

10. mopeias| ‘his way’; so too Bohairic and A Q (zopeias airoi). 

12. & ded] ‘in thy indignation’; so too Bohairic and AQ 
(& cov). 

13. tov xpiorov.] Plural in our text, with Bohairic and xe (vid) AQ. 

Badgis| ‘thou didst cast’; so too Bohairic and 8 A Q (éBaAcs). 


Brit, Mus. Or. 3579 A (11), fol. 22 [=Crum 14], containing 
Judges xii 7-xiii 6, has already been published by O. von Lemm*; 
and my copy only records two variants &&ICAM for von Lemm’s 


. (sic) 
&RACAN in xii 8, and NCAROCAWNITHC for his NCACAW- 


MIT HC in xii 12. In this fragment, too, the agreement of the Coptic 


* SPT over an erasure of 
? TlE€T is, I think, intended to be erased. 


3 Sahidische Bibelfragmente iii (Bulletin de Acad. Imp. des Sciences de 
Saint-Pétersbourg, T. xxv, No. 4, Nov. 1906). 


| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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version with A against the other Septuagint MSS is noticeable, as the 
following variants from the Cambridge Septuagint shew :— 
xii 12. AiAdp] Sin EAIRR’; cf. & Aide A. 
13- CHAAR ; cf. A, and so verse 15. 
PPS OUMITHC Copt. and A, and so verse 15. 
15. 
“Apadix] A&MAK Copt. and A. 
xiii 2. DapdA] CAP&A Copt. and A. 
Aavei] BAM Copt. and A. 
3. The Coptic adds ‘thou shalt be with child’ , like A (xai év yaorpi 


4. pOvopa] H CIKEPS Copt. ; cixepa alone A. 
5. exes] future tense in Copt. as in A (ées). 

vatelp] NATWPAIOC ; cf. vakeipaioy A. 

dpéera: rod ‘shall save’. 

In the same article von Lemm also publishes Brit. Mus. Or. 3579 
A (27) [Crum 39], Prov. iv 13, 14, 17, 18, 22, 23,27. My copy offers the 
following variants: 14 ] 

23. Itp,idose ap and two lines of dots] pitpioowe 

&{. Only the tops of the last two letters are visible, 
and they are very doubtful. There is no second line visible according 
to my copy. 


E, O. WINSTEDT. 


| 

| ‘ bear’, Copt. ; cf. régy A. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


EMPHASIS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I 


Ir may be within the recollection of readers of the Journal that 
a paper under this heading appeared in the October number, 1906. 

This took the form necessarily of an initial, and, in some degree, 
a tentative statement, a summary of the general conclusions which 
I had arrived at, in the course of a preliminary study of the subject. 

The comments on it which reached me, while they contained 
some illuminating and valuable criticisms of detail, yet left the main 
principles which had been formulated untouched; and they were, 
further, of a nature to encourage a deeper and more exhaustive study of 
the subject on the same lines. 

The principles so formulated were based upon an induction from 
observed instances ; but it is obvious that an induction, when dealing 
with literary questions, differs from regular scientific induction in two 
respects. It admits, on the one hand, of less accuracy, as being con- 
cerned with such fluctuating matters as style and idiomatic expression, 
and, on the other, of more accuracy, since the induction may be tested 
by a comparison of all existing instances. 

At this distance of time it may be well, by way of clearness, to 
recapitulate the different ways of expressing emphasis which were then 
suggested ; namely, 

(i) Words which indicate it by their sense—particles, adverbs, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, nouns. 

(ii) More occasional, subsidiary methods, such as expression of pro- 
nouns in the nominative, iteration, and dislocation, which includes 
abruptness and asyndeton. 

(iii) Order of the words, which is the main principle, the emphatic 
word being thrown into marked prominence, usually defore the verb— 
exceptions being due to attraction. 

It is considered that the first two classes, except that of the separate 
expression of pronouns in the nominative, which demands some further 
study, may be taken, in general, as proved, depending as they do partly 
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on the nature of the case and partly on usages which are common to 
many languages. 

But it is emphasis by ORDER which has seemed to need most careful 
handling, because of its many very obvious exceptions. 

The main principle stated was, that words in a sentence of New 
Testament Greek stand in the order of their importance ; and that the 
verb in any ordinary sentence stands first as being the most important : 
and from this it follows that, with the exception of those particles 
which, of their nature, always stand first—relatives, interrogatives, con- 
junctions, and the like—any word put before the verb will bear 
emphasis (and still more if it stands before the interrogative also) ; but 
that this has many exceptions, all of which fall under one general head 
of Attraction. 

And then, further, in dealing with Attraction itself, there are several 
classes of cases which seem not to require elaborate investigation, 
since they are logical and arise out of the nature of the case. As, for 
instance, when a word is taken out of its place (a) in order to stand 
close to one with which it is closely connected in the sense, or (4) to 
one to which it is bound by construction, or (c) so as to enclose, between 
two words in agreement, all those others which directly qualify them. 

But the one unobvious, and not, in the nature of things, necessarily 
reasonable case of attraction, is that in which a weak word, wholly un- 
emphatic, is put, apparently on artistic grounds, before the verb, in order 
to stand next to a strong word. 

The words so displaced are entirely, or almost entirely, Aronouns, 
and because generalities, however probable, appear to afford an in- 
sufficient basis in such a case for final decision, I have felt com- 
pelled to elaborate a complete conspectus of a// the instances that bear 
upon the general induction. It is now proposed to give the results 
which follow upon an exhaustive study of the oblique cases of the per- 
sonal pronouns éyw and ov. 

And it may be suggested, in passing, that there is a special value in 
such an investigation for the matter in hand, because, in colloquial and 
epistolary style, it is on the pronoun that emphasis is most frequently 
laid. 


Following the method which was actually employed in this investiga- 
tion, it will be well to take, as a first test, two clear instances of attrac- 
tion which were cited in the original paper. 

St Mark xiv 30 tpis pe drapvjop. 

1 Tim. iv 12 pndeis cov vedryros Karadpoveirw. 

It is obvious, from the sense, that pe and cov, though before the verb, 
cannot bear emphasis. 

The question then arises, are such cases due to accident, to occa- 


i 
ed 
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sional variations in the same author, or to a difference of usage as 
between one author and another ; and it is obvious that such questions 
cannot be answered except by a careful comparison of all the instances. 

And here, on the threshold of the statement, it is to be explained 
that, apart from the consideration of the different uses of these pronouns 
on their merits, in the course of which there seems to be a complete 
corroboration of the theory of Attraction given above, the Greek lan- 
guage provides the student, in one of its pronominal forms, with 
a luminous test of a most convincing kind. The singular of éyw is 
possessed of duplicate forms in its oblique cases. Any short study of 
these forms is sufficient to shew that pov, pou, we are never accentuated 
and always unemphatic, while ¢uod, ¢uoi, éué are always accentuated, 
and—with one notable class of exceptions, namely, when they are 
governed by prepositions—are always emphatic. 

It is possible, therefore, as a side light on the investigation, to arrive 
at an accurate definition of the emphasis on the oblique cases of éya, 
and by this means to put to a conclusive test the general results arrived 
at in the oblique cases of ov, jets, and ipeis. 

This was, in fact, the actual course along which the investigation 
travelled. 

Beginning with these three last-named pronouns, taking crucial 
instances in which the sense seemed to settle the question of emphasis 
beyond dispute, and passing from these to the consideration of more 
uncertain instances, the conclusion was forced upon me more and 
more clearly, that oblique cases of these, when standing next to a strong 
word before the verb, are never in any case emphatic. 

Now whether or no this kind of inductive reasoning should be 
accepted by itself as conclusive, it was found to be supported by two 
considerations, which—together, at least, if not singly—seemed to 
establish the principle in an impregnable position. 

The first was the test case of éyw. It appears, on complete investiga- 
tion, that the form of its oblique cases, which stands next a strong word 
before the verb, is always the enclitic and unemphatic pe, pov, yor, and 
never the emphatic éyué, éuod, enor. 

And the second consideration is the evidence of accents. It is 
true that o¢, gov, vo. are treated usually as enclitics and not accen- 
tuated ; but wherever they are meant to be emphasized they at once 
assume accents, oé, cov, got. And it is found that the accentuated form 
is never, according to the best MS authority, put next the strong word 
before the verb. 

What the historical value of these accents may be—in itself a question 
of no little interest—must be left for consideration later. But this, at 
least, is worthy of notice, that they are completely in accord with the 

VOL, X. S 
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results stated above ; so that there results a mutual corroboration, the 
| accents guaranteeing the accuracy of this theory of emphasis, and the 
general conclusions as to emphasis guaranteeing the accentual usage. 


i The nature of the original evidence and its corroborations having 
been thus explained, it now becomes necessary to give leading examples 
: first of the emphatic usage of the pronouns, and next, of the various 
i sorts of attraction under which these pronominal forms, though 
hi standing before the verb, are entirely free from emphasis. It should be 
i premised that only a few cases out of many have been selected, with the 
i purpose of presenting, as far as possible, a similar example of all three 
i cases of each of these two pronouns in both numbers taken from 
ti) different writers. But yet there are, in most cases, a great number. of 

{ other examples of a similar kind, which might equally well be quoted. 
f This may be the more easily credited when it is stated that the total 
i number of passages collated—being in each case, it is believed, all in 
si the Greek Testament which bear upon the question—are over 650, in 
4 all of which it becomes clear that, with few exceptions, not only in the 
{ same author but in the different authors, the general method of order 
remains in the main the same. 


I. Typical examples of Emphatic Usage. 
a A. Emphasis used to distinguish between persons. 
i) John iii 30 éxetvoy det adgdvew, 
Luke x 16 6 dxotvwv épot dxove. 
Phil. iii 1 pév dxvypdv, dpiv doparés. 
1 Cor. vi 14 rov Kupuov Kal 
Matt. xxviii 13 of pa@yrai abrod airov 
John xiv 22 yéyovey dre EuhaviLew cweavriv 
odyxi TO Kdopy ; 
Rom. xi 22 88 xpyordrys Geod. 
Matt. iii 14 xpetay exw oot Barro 
Philem. 16 padXov aoi. 
Luke xiii 28 Spas éxBadAopévous 
Acts iv 19 dxovew paddov Tod @eod. 
7 Phil. iii 1 as above. 
B. Emphasis Genera/. 
John xvi 32 povov 
1 Cor. iv 3 epoi cis EAdyuordv éorw. 


N.B. Eph. iii 8 por. . . 
Luke xi 45 ratra Aéywv Kai iBpilas. 
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Mark xii 7, Luke xx 14 deire éorat 
«Anpovopia. 

Acts iii 12 ri drevi€ere ; 

Matt. xxvi 18 mpds 7d 

Rom. xi 21 ovdé cot dpeicerat. 

Acts v 4 otyt pévor, oot inever. 

1 Pet. iii 21 Kat dytirvrov viv owler 


Matt. xiii 16 paxdpror of 
Rev. ii 24 Adyw rois Aourois. 


II. Unemphatic: the pronominal forms standing before the verb by 
attraction. 

It should be explained that, besides the passages here given and 
many similar ones collated, there are a great number of others which 
have the forms unemphatic, in their usual order after the verb, and 
being always wholly unemphatic, all serve in this negative way as 
a corroboration of the main theory. 


Attraction (a) To Pronouns. 
(i) tis Acts ix 4 ri pe Sudxers ; 
1 Thess. ii 19 tis yap hpéav édzis ; 


Mark x 51 ri cor ; 
1 Cor. xiv 6 ri ipas ddedjow ; 
2 Cor. xi 16 paris pe d0éy adpova. 
Heb. xii 5 aris bpiv ds viois 
Acts ix 6 oe Set 
(ii) Attraction 40 other proneuns, when emphatic. 
John xiii 6 ov virres Tovs ; 
Acts xvi 37 abrot 
John viii 11 ce xaraxpive. 
Acts xiii 32 ipas 
John vii 29 xdxeivds pe 
Matt. xxvi 62 obroi cou xarapaprupoior ; 
(iii) Attraction to particles. 
2 Cor. xii 7 iva pe xodradiLy. 
Acts xvi 37 AdOpa tpas éxBddrAovow ; 
Philem, 11 rév cor dxpyorov. 
1 Thess. iv 11 Spiv rapyyyeiAapev. 
Mark xv 4 gov xaryyopotow. 
(iv) To words emphatic (a) by nature. 
Acts xxv ovdeis pe 
John iv 12 6 Oeds & pever. 
$2 
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Matt. xxv 21 émi Ge 
2 Cor. xii 15 dyare. 

John xi 42 wavroré pou dxovas. 

Phil. iv 15 ovdeuia por éxxAnoia 

Titus ii 15 pydeis cou repippoveiru. 

(b) By position. 

Matt. xv 8 ois xeiAeot pe Tia. 

Gal. iii 13 Xprords 

John xvii 25 Kai 6 xdcpos Eyvw. 

Cor. iii 2 ydAa Spas érdria. 

2 Tim. iv 17 6 pot rapéory. 

Heb. vii 26 rovotros yap typiv éxperev 

Eph. vi 3 ta oo 

2 Pet. iii ravrqv Sevrépay ypadw érurrodyy. 
(v) Between verd and dependent infinitive. 

Matt. viii 2 dvvacai pe xabapioa. 

John xiii 36 ob divacai por viv 

Rev. iii 16 péAdAw oe 

Luke vii 40 éyw oot 

Rom. i 13 ob OéAw dyvoeiv. 

1 Thess. v 1 ob xpetay éxere ypader Oa. 

Further similar examples will be given when the possessive is treated. 

It should be repeated that the above are, in reality, only a few instances 
out of very many ; and that they have been selected as specimens to 
cover, as far as space will allow, the writings of each author, and all 
variations of the pronouns. 

Among such numbers of passages a certain amount of variation of 
order will naturally be found, and these, it is hoped, will be dealt with 
separately later. There is not mathematical precision. Indeed, in 
matters literary such precision will hardly be looked for. Yet the 
exceptions will be found by no means weighty or numerous enough to 
disturb the general theory, or to counterbalance the mass of normal 
testimony. Indeed, what will probably strike the student most is the 
singular unity of style, and that especially in a language which, through 
its inflectional forms of concord would seem likely, in the nature of 
things, to admit of considerably greater flexibility in the Order. 


II 
Pronouns GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS. 


In order to complete the study of the pronouns of the first and 
second persons, in the matter of order and emphasis, we must now 
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pass on to the special uses of the fronoun, when governed by 
a preposition. 

As instances are collated, it soon becomes abundantly clear, although 
it may not be easy of explanation, that after prepositions the emphatic 
form of these personal pronouns is, with few exceptions, always used, 
even when no emphasis is intended. That this is not due to any 
whim of the accentuator is made clear by applying once again the 
crucial test of the oblique cases of éyw, when it is found that, after pre- 
positions, the emphatic form alone is used. 

With the exceptions yet to be mentioned, the enclitic forms pe, pov, 
pot never follow prepositions, but éué, god, évot ; and this is borne out 
by the use after prepositions of none but the accentuated forms ¢¢, 
Goi. 

This is true of all the ordinary Prepositions except mpds, and of the 
adverbial prepositions évexev, xwpis, dxpus, peragv. 

_ On the other hand the unemphatic forms pov and gov always follow 

ériow, and éurpoobev. 

The variations of zpos are distinctly strange and apparently quite 
inexplicable. 

mpos epé i is found in St John’s alone of all the Gospels. Yet he has 
apos pe in three passages: and in one same verse, vi 37, both forms 
occur. The synoptic Gospels use zpés pe only, and so do the Pauline 
Epistles. In the Acts it is three times each way. Compare Acts xxii 8 
clrév te mpos ee, With elev pe, VV. 10, 21, XXVi 14. 

mpos oé, on the other hand, is used in the other Gospels as well as 
in St John; and throughout the New Testament zpds ce occurs once 
only, Matt. xxv 39. 

Since, then, form and accent are no guides to emphasis in such com- 
binations of preposition and pronoun, how is emphasis expressed? By 
the general method of order. The prepositional phrase, to be emphatic, 
must come before the verb. 

Of this the following examples, few out of very many, will perhaps 
suffice. 


I. L£mphatic. 

A. Emphasis used to distinguish between persons. 
John xiv 1 murrevere cis Tov Oedv, rurrevere. 
2 Cor. iv 12 6 Odvaros év évepyetrar, ev Spiv. 
2 Tim. i 5 wéreurpar Kai év aot. 

B. Emphasis. General. 
Matt. xii 30 6 pi dv per’ kat’ éoriv. 
1 Tim. i 16 ta épot evdeinrar Xprords. 
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Luke xxii 33 peta ood cis . . . ropever Oar. 

Mark i 11 got 

1 Cor. ix 10 80 wavrus Adyar; yap eypady. 

Pet. iv 17 rparov ri 7d Tédos ; 


John vi 70 xai els éorw. Contrast the unem- 


phatic xiii 21 els wapaduce pe. 
2 Cor. xiii 3 ds eis Spas ob doBevel, Suvare? év 
A. Of the unemphatic use, following the verb there are many 


examples, e. g. éAOciv passim. 
B. The unemphatic defore the verb by attraction 
(a) to pronouns. 


James v 19 éav tus ev 


(6) to particles. 


Luke xv 31 ov zavrore pet «7. 


(c) ¢0 other emphatic words. 


John xiii 37. pov Bow. 
1 John iv 12 6 Oeds év Hpiv pever. 
John vii 33 Cf. xii 35, xiii 33, xiv 9 xpdvov puxpdv ped? 
eipi. 
1 Pet. iv 14 7d rod eod Spas dvaravera. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUN. 


There is one use of the genitive of pronouns, of very frequent occur- 
rence, to express possession. Although, in the main, it follows the 
same rules of order as pronouns in general, yet it must be considered 
separately, partly on its own account, and partly because of the existence 
of the adjectival possessives éuds, ods, buérepos. 

I. A. The genitive of the personal pronoun is almost always unem- 
phatic. Perhaps the only cases to the contrary are the following :—yov, 
of course, can never bear emphasis. 


Rom. i 12 da rijs év GAAHAOS Te Kai 
XVi 13 Thy pyrépa airod Kai 

2 Cor. i 14 éopév, xabarep ipets 

Vili 24 xavyjoews itp 

Mark xii 7, Luke xx 14 KAnpovopia. 

Matt. vii 4 idob doxds ev ood. 

Luke ii 35 xai airijs Wuxi 

2 Cor. viii 14 1d repioceupa cis éxeivww 


Eph. vi 9 kai xai 6 éorw,.. 
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Phil. ii 25 ovorparwrnv pov, ipav 
Matt. x 30 ai rpixes.... 

xiii 16 paxdpror of 
Luke xii 30 Spév 6 olde. 

xxii 53 avry éoriy ipav dpa. 
Acts i 7 ody épév éori 
1 Cor. iii 21 yap éoriv. 

b. The crude notion that every possessive case defore its noun is 
emphatic, is, I believe, by this time discredited among scholars. But 
careful investigation leads us to go a step further and to claim that there 
is, in reality, no such order of words, apart from the exigencies of 
attraction, as given above. 

It will be noticed that in all such cases the possessive genitive is 
invariably placed next to one of the words which would have attracted 
the enclitic pronoun in other cases. 

A luminous example will be found in 

John xiii 6 ov pov virras ; 

However attractive the sense may appear with the double emphasis, 
‘Dost THou wash my feet?’ it is obvious that this is quite out of the 
question, the form pov being necessarily unemphatic ; but its position 
is due to the attractive force of the strong and doubly emphatic 
pronoun ov. 

It remains in this case, as before, to give examples—few selected 
from many—of this unemphatic position of the possessive before the 
verb or noun. The instances of its ordinary place, after both verb and 
noun, are very numerous. 

(a) Attraction to pronoun. 

Matt. xii 50 airds pou ddeAdos. 

Mark v 31 ris pou Haro ; 

1 Thess. ii 19 ris yap ; 

Cor. ix 11 péya et types Spdv ra ; 

(4) to particles. 

John xi 32 dv pou dréBavev ddeApos. 
1 Tim. iv 15 iva havepa 7 

(c) to other emphatic words. 

Luke xiv 24 iva pou 6 oikos. 

Phil. i 7 ovvKowwvors pou rijs xdpiros. 
Acts xvi 20 éxrapdocovew 
Matt. xv 28 peydAy cou riots. 

(d) There is one set of cases of special interest in which it im- 
mediately follows or precedes a verb which, in strict grammar governing 
its noun, yet in the general sense governs partly the pronoun also. 
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Mark v 30 ris pou jaro Trav ipariwy ; 

Matt. vii 24, 26 et al. pov robs Ad yous. 

1 Cor, ix 27 trwmalw pou 7d copa. 

2 Tim. i 4 pepvnpévos trav daxpiwv. 

Matt. ix 2 et al. ddievrai cou ai dpapria. 

Col. ii 5 BAérwv riv ragw. 

Il. Zhe Possessive Pronoun. 

In the course of the foregoing detailed investigation it has become 
apparent that, although not invariably, yet in the vast majority of cases 
the possessive genitive is unemphatic. “Eyoi, for instance, except for 
the purpose of coupling with another pronoun, is never possessive. It 
is natural, therefore, to presuppose the specialization of éyds, «ds, 
and the other possessives, to supply the requirements of emphatic 
expression. 

And yet, when the attempt is made to verify this in detail, the matter 
seems hardly so simple as it is sometimes assumed to be. 

The investigation falls naturally under heads. 

A. Without the article. In this use the possessive is always 
emphatic. 

Matt. xx 23, Mark x 40 éorw 
John iv 34 éorw.... 
Phil. iii 9 pi) ephy 
John xvii 6 gol Képoi abrods 
Luke vi 20 iperépa éoriv Bacreia rod @eod. 
B. With the article. 
(a) When used sudstantivally it bears a natural emphasis. 
Matt. xx 15 édeoriv pot Oédw ev Trois epois ; 
Luke xv 31 od éorw. 
John xvi 15 éx tot Anpperat. 
Luke xxii 42 pov yevér Ou, 
N.B. 1 John ii 2 gore trav dpapridv ov Tav 
jiperépwv pdvov. A test passage, where the distinction is 
clear between unemphatic and jerépwv emphatic. 
John xv 20 «i rév Adyov pov érjpycay, xai Tov ipérepov rypycovow. 
(4) When used adjectivally, with substantive as well as with article. 


Clear cases of emphasis. 
(i) To distinguish between persons. 
John vii 6 xarpos 6 épds wapeoty, 5 
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Rom. iii 7 tod ev Ta Weiopare 
2 Cor. ii 3 €ph xapa 
Matt. vii 3 82 Soxdv od Katavoeis. 
1 Cor. xiv 16 6 dvardnpiv ... ris épet Aphy eri TH OF 
There are twenty-six such instances in all. 
(ii) Emphasis generad. 
1 Cor, xvi 21, Col. iv 18, 2 Thess. iii 17 TH ép epi MavdAov. 
Cf. Gal. vi 11, Philem. 19. 
Philem. 12 rotr’ éorw Ta orAdyyva. Cf. 10, 3 John 4. 
John xv 9 peivare év TH and note the omission of 
emphasis when the phrase is repeated in 10 év rH dyaary pov. 
Cf. v. 30, viii 16, 31. 
John x 26 éoré rév tpoBdrwv épav. Cf. 27. 
1 Cor. vii 40 paxapwrépa €orw . . . kata Thy éphy 
Acts v 4 pévov col euever mpabiv év TH OF eLovaia ; 
Besides these there are a number of other passages in which the 
emphasis is not so immediately obvious. Taking the emphatic use 
of the possessive as proved by the previous examples, these afford 
interesting exercises in the interpretation of emphasis. 
(2) John iii 29 otv xapa éph (like that of other 
bridegroom’s friends). 
1 Cor.i 15 iva px ts etry cis €pdv (rather 
than in Christ’s Name). 
Matt. vii 22 od T6 o@ kai TO OG dvopate... ; 
(was it not in Name ?). 
John xviii 35 76 €6vos 75 adv . . . rapéduxdy oe (not Romans 
or Greeks). 
Rom. xv 4 dca yap zpoeypady, cis thy didacKadcav 
€ypéy (rather than for the instruction of contemporaries). 
Acts xxvii 34 rodro yap tis owrnpias (not 
merely for mine). 
(2) Where it has the force of own. 
TH ena epi, &c. See under (ii) and Acts ii 11. 
(c) or of well-known. 
Acts xxiv 4 mapaxad® dxodoa . . . TH OF Cf. 2, xxvi 5. 
(d) Or to express contempt. 
1 Cor. viii 11 6 doOevav TH oF yore. 
{e) There is lastly a considerable group of passages which occur in 
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Sayings of the Lord; many of them, naturally, in St John: where the . 
emphatic possessive seems to express either a claim to authority on 
the part of the Speaker, or such a contrast as that between Himself as 
antitype and the type which He is superseding. Similar cases will 
be noticed when we come to deal with the nominative case of éyw. 
Matt. xviii 20 ob yap tpeis ovvyypévor cis Td dvopa. 
Luke xxii 19, 1 Cor. xi 24, 25 «is thy epi dvapvynow. 
John viii 31 tpels peivyre ev Adyw 76 and eight similar 
passages in St John. 
1 Cor. xi 25 tovro rd roryptov eotiv év TH aipate. 


‘The general conclusions as to the possessive pronoun, therefore, 
seem to be these :— 


(a) The whole question is best tested through ¢u0és. Some emphatic 
form of possessive was needed : ov was never emphatic. éuod was not 
used as an ordinary possessive. Therefore éuds filled the necessary 
place, and és, &c., naturally followed suit. 


(2) They can be used wherever éyw (ov, &c.) can be used in the 
nominative, or where ‘own’ and the like can be expressed in the 
English rendering. 


(c) The repetition of the article with the possessive is in no sense 
specially emphatic. It is a Johannine use only, though St John does 
not use it invariably. Beyond this there is no difference between his 
use of the possessive and that of the rest of the Greek Testament 
writers. 


AMBROSE J. WILSON. 


ST MATTHEW vi 1-6 AND OTHER ALLIED 
PASSAGES. 


JewisH sources describing the actual life under Pharisaic conditions 
have not verified the current explanation of the reproaches brought 
against the hypocrites who give alms in the presence of others and 
while doing so sound a trumpet before them in the synagogues and in 
the streets, and pray in the synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets that they may be seen of men (Matt. vi 1-6). Certainly, then 
as now, there were men who paraded their generosity to have glory 
of their fellows. But I can recall no reference in early Rabbinical 
literature to people who prayed in the streets, unless it be inferred, 
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from the express legal prohibition of the practice, that it occurred. 
But as to sounding the trumpet while giving alms ; the commentators 
take the phrase metaphorically ; while yet the rest of the passage must 
be explained literally, unless it is to lose all force. The clue to the 
real meaning of the whole section may be found, I believe, in the 
very phrase which, so far from being a metaphor, directs us to the 
only circumstances under which the reproaches would’ have been 
relevant. 

It must first be observed that the three reproaches are continued 
by a fourth in verse 16: ‘Moreover when ye fast be not, as the 
hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their faces, that 
they may be seen of men to fast.’ This disfigurement on fast-days 
is interpreted by the command that the disciples should anoint their 
heads and wash their faces when fasting, so as to keep secret their act 
of asceticism. But how often did these fasts occur that there should 
be ground for so general a charge against the hypocrites ? 

All these difficulties disappear, and the whole passage becomes 
intelligible, when the verses are referred to the procedure on pudlic 
fasts. The Mishnah tells us that on these days of public fasting on 
occasion of a drought, the scene of the service was the street or market- 
place (Zaanith II § 1 seq.); the leaders of the community gathered 
there round the Ark containing the Law; and after an address by one 
of the Rabbis, who reminded the assemblage of the example of Nineveh 
and called his hearers to genuine repentance, the prayers for rain com- 
menced. Here, then, we have the only prayers recorded as being 
recited in the streets, and of the many present it may well be that 
some joined with no true humiliation in their hearts but to be seen 
of men in the assembly, and some stood at the street corners pray- 
ing with questionable sincerity. The people as a whole are not, it 
is true, represented as praying at these public fasts; they merely 
respond Amen. But we read how they broke into tears when Rabbi 
Eliezer addressed them and recited the prayer composed by himself 
(T. B. Zaanith 25b). But it is especially to be noticed that on such 
occasions the ram’s horn (shofar) was blown after each of the six 
additional benedictions at the end of the prayers. The overseer 
(hazan) of the congregation gave the direction, ‘ Blow, ye priests, blow 
(the horn),’ and again, ‘Sound, ye sons of Aaron, sound.’ We have, 
at all events, the precise statement that this was the mode of procedure 
in Sepphoris in the age of Halafta and Hananja ben Teradjon. Now 
it was well understood that on such days, when God's mercy was 
besought, men must themselves exercise mercy practically in the form 
of almsgiving. Thus we read (T. B. Synhedrin 35): ‘R. Eliezer says, - 
Whoever postpones over night the distribution of the alms in. con- 
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nexion with the fast is as though he!shed blood.’ This implies that 
on fast-days alms were promised, but not always given on the spot. 
The same teacher deduces from Isa. lviii 5 sq. that almsgiving is the 
primary condition of the acceptance of the worshipper’s prayer on fast- 
days (T. J. Zaanith 11 vi 65 b line 14 sq.). And a characteristic story 
is told (in Genesis Rabba xxxiii 3; Leviticus Rabba xxxiv 14), how 
that Rabbi Tanhuma once decreed a public fast during a calamitous 
drought. When the rain still failed to descend, though the fast was 
thrice repeated, the Rabbi rose and said, ‘My children, be full of 
mercy towards one another, then will God have mercy on you.’ 
The people thereupon distributed alms. This practice seems to me 
to underlie the reproach against the public distribution of alms in 
Matt. vi 2. 

In the light of this theory as to the circumstances referred to in the 
passage from Matthew, we can now consider some other allusions to 
fasting in the Gospels. It has already been suggested above that 
Matt. vi 16 which is a continuation of verse 6—after the digression 
on the Lord’s Prayer—deals also with the same public fasts on occasion 
of drought or exceptional calamity. We are elsewhere informed that 
the disciples of John the Baptist and of the Pharisees ‘ were fasting’ 
(Mk. ii 18; cp. Matt. ix 14; Lk. v 33). This also can only refer to 
an occasional fast in time of drought, as Schiirer points out (II* 572 ; 
Eng. Tr. Vol. II div. ii p. 119). It has been inferred from Lk. xviii 12 
that the stricter Pharisees already at this early period practised the 
custom of fasting twice every week throughout the year, though for 
this usage (well known of course in the later Judaism) only one Rabbinic 
confirmation is quoted, the passage (T. B. Zaamith 12) cited by 
Lightfoot. This passage, however, by no means shews that the 
regular Monday and Thursday fasts were so ancient. The simplest 
view seems to be that Luke xviii 12, as well as the other passages, 
refers to the exceptional fasts during October-November, when severe 
pietists fasted on Mondays and Thursdays if the rain failed. At the 
close of this period every one was required to fast, but the Pharisee 
of Luke puts himself forward as a specially strict observer of the rite, 
and such pietists (yehidim) fasted several Mondays and Thursdays 
during the drought (T. B. Zaanith 10a and b). Didache viii 1 has 
these same Autumn fasts in mind, for the context shews that the author 
is basing his statement on Matt. vi, which we have before seen reason 
to assign to the same special series of fasts during drought. In short, 
the whole argument tends to the conclusion that these discourses 
regarding fasting were all spoken during the month October-November 
when, as we might put it, fasting was in the air. 

In this connexion I venture to offer an explanation of the difficulty 
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presented by the first clause in the second of the Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings. The Greek runs: éay pi vyoredoyre tov Kécpov, od pi) 
tiv roo ‘Except ye fast the world ye shall in no 
wise find the kingdom of God, and except ye make the Sabbath a real 
Sabbath ye shall not see the Father.’ Here the phrase rév xécpov 
seems to be the translation of the Hebrew nbw or the Aramaic xoby. 
Both these words mean simply ‘the people’, and the same usage occurs 
in Syriac. Hence the meaning is ‘ Except ye fast with the world’ i.e. 
with the rest of the people in distress. This is very closely paralleled 
by the following passage, from the second century at latest, to be found 
in T. B. Tractate Zaanith fol. 11a: ‘If any one separates from Israel 
when it is in trouble, the two angels which accompany a man come and 
place their hands on his head and say, This man who separated from 
the community shall not behold the consolation of the community.’ 
That this ‘separation’ refers to dissociation from a common fast in 
some time of distress is shewn by the next passage. ‘When the com- 
munity is plunged in distress one shall not say, I will go to my house, 
I will eat and drink, and thou, my soul, wilt be in peace; if he does 
this, concerning him is written Isa. xxii 13. But a man shall share 
the pain of the community, and whoever pains himself with the 
congregation shares the privilege of beholding the consolation of the 
community.’ Thus the Saying seems directed against those who failed 
to observe the Sabbath and the public fasts with the community. Here 
again, then, we have the fact that the reference to fasting applies 
specifically to the fasting period, for it was only then that public fasts 
were prevalent. 

It also seems to me probable that the Beatitudes in the previous 
chapter of Matthew are to be referred for their immediate application, 
to a period of drought when the poor were starving and required 
a message of comfort. Commentators have pointed out that Matt. v 3 
should read ‘ Blessed are the poor’ as in Lk. vi 20, the words ‘in spirit’ 
being an interpretation. Luke has only two other beatitudes, of those 
who hunger and those who weep. Matthew not only adds the meek 
but makes of those who hunger and thirst, people who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness (or because of righteousness). The two 
following beatitudes in Matt. (v 7 and 8) no longer refer to the poor 
but to the rich. It is their duty to have mercy on the poor and thus 
shew themselves ‘ pure in heart’. But they failed to perform this duty 
in times of drought when it was most specially incumbent on them. 
Hence ‘Woe unto you that are rich ... Woe unto you that are full’ 
(Lk. vi 24 sq.). 

Thus the consideration of these passages confirms the suggestion 
that the discourses and exhortations here brought together may have 
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been uttered in the month October-November. That they afterwards 
received and were capable of receiving a wider application does not 
invalidate their original restriction to a particular period and special 
circumstances. 


ApDoLF BUCHLER. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY 
ON I CORINTHIANS. 


I po not think that the Journal of Theological Studies, in the nine 
| years of its existence, has published any contribution to theological 
{3 learning more solid and more valuable than the edition of the fragments 
of Origen on St Paul’s epistles to Ephesus and Corinth. We owe, 
indeed, to Cramer’s Catena our first introduction to the greater part 
of these fragments: but the copyists whom Cramer employed were 
capable of quite phenomenal blunders, and to Mr Gregg and Mr Jenkins 
belonged in effect, in each case, both the labour and the merit of an 
editio princeps. 

Certain it is that these commentaries contain many interesting things 
which appear so far to have escaped the notice of Church historians. 
A reference to the inconsistencies between the duty of a Christian and 
the duty of a soldier (on 1 Cor. v 11) has escaped even Harnack’s 
encyclopaedic knowledge of early Christian literature. The summary 
of the Eucharistic service as the ‘invocation of the name of God and 

q of Christ and of the Holy Spirit’ over the elements (on 1 Cor. vii 5) 

is absent from Mr Brightman’s collection of liturgical passages from the 

Egyptian fathers. And I myself, when writing on Patristic commentaries 

on St Paul (in the supplementary volume to Hastings’s Dictionary of 

the Bible p. 489), ought to have cited Origen’s distinct allusions to a 

predecessor or predecessors in the exegesis of the same epistle : of Aouroi 

éppnvevtal .. . daciv (on 1 Cor. vii 24), rwés ris trav 

tov vépov tods “louvBaious (on 1 Cor. ix 20). Note further the 

a information about Ophites (on xii 3), about Montanists (on xiv 34), 

about heretics who used the Creed (on xv 20), about parts of the Old 

Testament unsuitable for Church lessons (on xiv 7, 8), about a Pauline 

citation found in Aquila and the other interpreters but not in the 

LXX text (on xiv 21), about Apollos being bishop of Corinth 
(on xvi 12). 

Any fragments of the original Greek of Origen’s work on the New 

Testament are worth all that we can devote to them of loving and 
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patient study: and it is in the spirit of sincere gratitude for 
Mr Jenkins’s services to this subject that I call attention to some 
difficulties and offer some suggestions of my own. It is only by the 
successive contributions of many scholars that a final result will be 
attained. 

§ xxxvii 1. 19. For od xaddv read tor) 
The two clauses, ll. 16-18, 19-22, appear to be exactly parallel, each 
referring to one half of the verse 1 Cor. vii 18: ot« dromév éore TO pyto 
mpods Tovs oiopévous pera THv Seiv wepirépver Oar 
eiAaBeias ... odx Sut Twas éx Turrevov- 
Tas Kal olouévous aicxivyy adrois Kal Bovdopévous 
dxpoBvoriav [so I suppose we must read for 

§ xxxix 1. 6. yap, pyoiv, rod ebayyeXiov 
év A€yovros ... A comma is necessary after ebayyediov. 

ib. ll. 38-41. odxodv Sedenevov pev elrev dvdpa yeyapyxdra: <i 
repioctacis kai dei hevyew Tas don Sivas. 
kal 70 pip Lyre Aver, 6 pH Sedepevos 
iva pi 569. This punctuation is unsatisfactory: it does not offer any 
proper antithesis between pév and dé, and it makes the clause xai Se 
. . dvvayis the apodosis to «i . . which is extra- 
ordinarily harsh. The sense must I think be ‘On the one hand he 
calls the husband “in bonds”: but even if it is a calamity to be in 
bonds, and we must avoid calamities to the best of our power, yet do 
not seek to loose the bonds binding you to a wife. On the other hand 
he that is not in bonds ought to guard himself against them’. The 
comma and full stop after dvvaycs and Avew might therefore be inter- 
changed. But even this is unsatisfactory: Dr Swete suggests that we 
should read {yreiv—so that rd. . . Lyreiv Avew would be still part 
of the protasis—and suppose something lost. 

§xll. 16. tva rH airod Rom. xiv 15. 

§ xlii Il. 13, 14. obros éorw 5 iva efovoiav exw 
momow. Origen is commenting on 1 Cor. ix 17 yap rodro 
mpdcow, exw dxwy . .., and his point is that we can only 
claim reward for what we do without being forced to it, when we might 
have left it undone. Read therefore iva drov éfoveiay éxw pi 

§ xliii 1. 24. rypet rd airod. Read certainly 
in the imperative [suggested tentatively by Mr Jenkins in his apparatus]. 

26. ‘lovdaios yap ev év Rom. ii 
28, 29. 
§ xliv 1. 6. Dele comma after cwfdpevor. 
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Tevovra Kal ot Tav aipéoewy mpds ddypa Kai 
raya, Kal ot Ta “EAAjvev mpds Séypa Kai 
mavres of év otadiw tpéxovres. Read in both instances oi for 
oi, and print the last wdvres in thick type. Origen is not dividing 
heretics and philosophers into the two classes of those who had a rule 
of life and those who had not, but he means that heresy, and Judaism, 
and Gentile philosophy, had each some rule of life and conduct. The 
‘one that receives the prize’ is the Church: the ‘all who run’ are the 
religions outside the Church, all that have a rule of life: ‘even the 
heretics have a rule of life; and Jews may be, and those who follow 
Gentile philosophy, have a rule of life.’ 

§ xlvii Il. 10, 11. 76 doxipalew 
I suspect we ought to read ré for 76, ‘knowing that he may have 
to accept or reject.’ 

ib. 15-17. od povov obv Tis Ta TOD obTos 
Geod éyer, dyvocirar rot Geod. Here the meaning of the 
two balanced clauses ought to be that the ‘ignorance’ which results in 
being ‘ignored’ by God is not only that which takes the true to be 
false but also that which takes the false to be true. Read therefore in 
the second clause GAN’ tis dyvod A€yww ‘ Oeiw A€yen’ 5 
[or dre] A€éyer, xrA. [This and the preceding sentence 
ought I think to be run on with the last paragraph, and the new para- 
graph should begin at gore 3¢.] 

§ xlviii l. 4. & rod Sevrépov pyrod Sri I suggest é« rod 
Sedrepov pyrod dvadaive referring to Sedrepov mpopyras of 
1 Cor. xii 28. 

ib. 7-11. Gore twa imepBeByxviay twa 
mpopyreiav dvaBeBynxviay. tiv piv yap Kal pipovpevny Tas 
mpopyteias “Hoaiov ‘lepeuiov Sevrépay ragw pera tiv épei, 
ravryv 8& Tedevtaiav tagw pera Ta cipypéva xapiopata 
roavTyv ovcay kth. This ought to mean ‘at the top of the list’, ‘at the 
bottom of the list’, but I cannot get that sense out of the two words. 
The next sentence, too, I cannot translate as it stands, and would prefer 
to run it on with what precedes and govern it still by efva: of 1. 7, omit- 
ting ydp and in 1. 10 substituting éxe?, ravry S€ ‘in that passage, and in 
this’ for épei, ravryv dé. 

Il. 22-25. dpa «i Sivapar 7d Aeyopevov 
‘O Oeés xrX. According to this punctuation Origen is trying ‘to give 
a clearer proof’ of the whole verse 1 Cor. xii 28. But the words can 
only mean a clearer proof than that which he has just given, i.e. of the 
dual form of prophecy, and we must put a full stop after Aeydpuevov. 
Then follows this ‘clearer’ proof: ‘not all are apostles,’ ‘not all are 
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prophets’ in the sense of xii 28: whereas in the other sense of 
prophecy, xiv 24, ‘all’ may prophesy. 

§ xlix 1. 41. A comma, not colon, is wanted after éori dudAexros. 

ib. 1. 45. donpov didwor pwvyv. 1 Cor. xiv 8, 9. 

ib. 1. 48. yap woud Frou Kat 
os dyarn. I suppose we must understand (rv) yAdooay from 
the line before. 

li ll. 9, 10. paxdpevoy xpaypd dyarav, Lydotv. Possibly 
paxopevov TH dyarav 7d Lydoiv. 

1. 17. olov payryp tov vidv } ob ta ds Ta TOD 
viod. Read 7G dyarav: ‘as a mother or father through loving the child 
seek not their own so much as the things of the child.’ 

§ liv 1. 5. éavrG rH OeG. 1 Cor. xiv 28. 

§ lvi ll. 8-11. 7a pév ody ris Oewpias déypara Kai KOdpay elrev 
as robs 88 éx’ dperiv mporperopévors 
rodde (éorw) cimeiv Ta Tis ypadis . .. od Set dvaywooxew. 
The MS gives odAmyy: dua tod cixeiv. A simpler change than that 
adopted would perhaps be éx’ dperiv oddmyya dia 
tovro elev, Stu xtA.: but I rather think that the corruption is more 
extensive, and that 8:4 rod Sé ciweiv introduced a citation of the words 
kal tpeis.. . av py Aéyov followed by some such verb 
as éonpnvey or imédaéev. This latter suggestion has the sanction of 
Dr Swete. 

§ lx L. 6. The aorist subjunctive ériddcwpev would make 
better sense, if the form had sufficient authority. 

§ Ixvi ll. 10, 11. 6 7G mvedpari TowiTwv. Kal 
Ta Aowra xapiopata onpeia Tod GnTwc einai Gedn, ev time ; 
Transpose the comma from @edv to ru, make the latter word enclitic, 
and abolish the note of interrogation: ‘but we must enquire whether 
the other charismata as well (as prophecy) are signs of God’s being really 
in a man.’ 

§ Ixxii Il. 2-4. mveupatixds éorw 6 ravra Kai mavta duvdpevos 
Bacavifew, xai roddAqv vod pi 
SivacGar dvaxpiverOa. Comparing 1 Cor. ii 15 and lines 7-9 of § Ixxiii, 
I do not see how we can avoid altering to dvcdidyvworos wv. 

§ Ixxiii 1. 15. For colon after zpogyras substitute comma; the words 
e{jrow ri Syrore cover the next two lines. ‘I used often to wonder 
why the false prophets had more influence with the kings than the true, 
and yet that their books were not copied or preserved while those of 
the true prophets were.’ It was the combination of phenomena which 
had excited Origen’s surprise. 

§ Ixxiv Il. 3-5. taverns ris évrodjs [sc. that women should keep 
silence in church] obK Heavy of Tov yuvaikav pabytai, ot 
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kat MagipidrAy, od Xpurrod rod dvdpds ris viudys. The editor 
rightly sees two difficulties: the first he meets by suggesting dxpoarai 
after évrodjs, for the other he suggests Xpuwrd 7 dvdpi. I would, in the 
first case, get the same sense, but by reading ot« 7#{xov)cav for ovx 
fjoav. As regards the second, the placing of the words oi . . . MagipiddAn 
within dashes, as an explanatory parenthesis, would perhaps remove the 
difficulty. 

ib. Nl. 8, 9. radra Avoopev. pév Aé€yovres Gre Ai 
mpoedyrevov, dei~are Ta tpopyteias adrais: Sevrepov dé Ei ai 
mpoepyrevov xrA. Put comma for full stop after Avoouev, and read Ei ai 

id. 1. 34. Instead of a colon, a new paragraph should, I think, begin 
at aicxpov yap yuvacki. 

i. 1. 36. Tuvh év exxdnola Syrovdre kata 7d aicypov A€yerat éxi Kary- 
yopia ris SAns éxxAnoias. ‘There is something wrong here, either in the 
text or the punctuation: could we read dvap@pov for aicypdv? and per- 
haps transfer yuv7 to the previous sentence, putting the full stop after 
instead of before it? ‘In church”: it is put without the article, clearly 
in order to apply to the whole church,’ and not to Corinth alone. But 
I admit that this is violent : and the fault may lie in xara. 

ib. 1. 41. todro oby A€yer Gre Tov Adyov cis Tov 
kéopov. Jo. iii 17 (Gal. iv 4). 

§ lxxv ll. 3-5. rowujon ard Tod Kparotvros rvetparos mvev- 
parixovs* Kal éri tod Kpivew ota Tov éorw moia ovK 
airod. There is something wrong in émi rod: read perhaps ém- 
Kpivew. 

§ Ixxvi Il. 14-16. dr ddvvatov tov 
memurrevkevat Wevder’ GANG TO pév, SE, Epyov od 
{é&v) xpioe (82) This is quite untranslateable, even as 
emended (the MS is without either é or 3¢): the corruption is perhaps 
deep seated, but part of the reconstructed sentence should probably run 
ob TG Wevdel TH . . . 

§ Ixxxi Il. 3, 4. of 3€, of érepddofor, GAAxyopotv OéAovew dvOpu- 
dvdoracw: Kal tiv tod Swrhpos. Read «i oi 
érepddogo xrX., and substitute comma for colon. [It is further pointed 
out to me that we must alter to d\Anyopeiv and dhAxyopeirwcay. | 

§ Ixxxii 1. 3. ei xai rods Suadexrixods Adyous TladAos, vorxds 
airois éxpyoaro. Must we not read ¢i xai ‘Even if the 
apostle had [not] learnt dialectics, yet he argued dialectically by the 
light of nature.’ 

§ lxxxiv 1. 8. 8 rpwrdroxds érepoyevas. Read érepoyevav. 

i. Ml. 13-17. éxcivos piv epdpere gpa, dvdoracis abrov pera 
adore airov Kai dayeiv as yéyparta tO 
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TurTevdvTw eis TOV ov SivayTat 
"Inoots mpwrdrokds éorw éx vexpov. All this, which is divided into 
three sentences, should be punctuated as one: the first sentence is the 
one premiss, the second the other premiss, the third the conclusion: 
‘if on the one hand He wore a body and His resurrection was 
a bodily resurrection (so that He even ate, as John describes in 
his gospel), and if on the other hand, as the heretics think, those 
believers who rise again rise in a different way, without a body; then 
they cannot shew in what sense Jesus is “firstborn from the dead”’. 

ib. 1. 35. dvOpwros dora Extra, ard TovTov capxes, 
vetpa, PA€Bes. Punctuate after rovrov, not after ‘from this there 
shall be bones, flesh, nerves, veins.’ 

ib. ll. 40, 41. Substitute comma for full stop after r7 reAcudryte rod 
Geod: and for 7d 7d éveoryKds, viv TO punctuate 7d 
éveoTnkos viv, TO 

ib. 1. 45. tis Tod KoKKov Tod airov Exatovr( axis) 
yivera. MS éxarovrdxous : read ‘of a hundred measures,’ 
‘yielding fruit a hundredfold.’ 

ib. 1. 51. tov abrov tpdrov TodTo Td vexpov KOKKos éoti oirov TH Ged ws 
7 mpoavacrnoopevov. I cannot translate the last three words: dvaory- 
copevov should be right, comparing lines 46 and 56, but some cor- 


ruption must lurk in és 75 zpo. I can think of nothing better than ds 


2. 1. 55. Substitute comma for full stop after dv@pwros: the next 
clause is still governed by ovrws of 1. 54, as pév . . . dé shews. 

ib. 1. 57. admorov 8 tH dvacrace. Read certainly dmoreiv 
[suggested also in the editor’s aff. crit. |. 

ib. ll. 62, 63. Kai rois ds Kara rods A€yovras pH 
dvdcracw vexpav, pnde irapxovons kata tov Biov rovrov, 
This punctuation obscures the sense: read pera tov Biov [suggested also 
by the editor], place comma after év rots é¢js 8¢, and remove that after 
vexpov: ‘and in the next verses, too, he assumes that in the view of 
those who denied the resurrection of the dead there was no life at all 
after our present state, and says...’ 

2b. 1. 67. For ipas read jpas. 

ib. ll. 73-75. ws wapadetyparos trav év TH vopw 
dvapéperat citov oirov . . . otrws For colon 
after <iSouev substitute comma. I find some difficulty in «idouev ‘we 
have seen’, for the whole of the passage in which drapyy might be 
dealt with seems to have been preserved, and there has been no 
reference to the firstfruits offered under the law: possibly ddopévw - 
(compare Num. xviii 12 dca dy dH01 7 xvpiw) ‘just as in the parallel 
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case of the things given under the law an offering is made of 
corm...’ 

ib. 1. 76. For xipwos read 

i. 1. 79. pev obv ph xopev dpyijs, Kav éhéyopev 
I cannot translate the protasis as it stands: we seem to want something 
like «i pév obv (or pay érépar) cixoper égw rijs dwapyiis, ‘if we had 
only got the phrase about firstfruits, we might have understood it as 
firstfruits of the righteous.’ 

tb. ll. 82-84. vuvi 6 Aeyer yap 
Odvatos, cai dvOpdmou dvdotacis vexpav- mis twas Eyer TH 
wavras ; Gowep yap év to wdvtes xrA. I should prefer to punc- 
tuate, wis; émi rwas; Aéyer Gre wavras. 

§ Ixxxvii ll. 2-9. The construction of this sentence would be made 
clearer if lines 4-7, xai tijs xeyxpapidos . . ob karayeAas, Were printed 
as a parenthesis. 

§ lxxxix 1. 3. épa@ aé wepi ob oTdcews Kai 
Tapayns ovons év TH Kopw6iwv éxxAnoia. Oavpdovos otros 
Clearly the full stop should be after @yoi, and the clause rovavrys - . . 
éxxAnoig. introduces the new sentence. 

TH éxxAnoia. Read rapaxararifera:: the verb is only used in the middle 
voice. 

i. 1. 24. Substitute comma for full stop after roujowv : lines 23 to 27 
form a single sentence, and the viv pé of |. 23 is answered (I suppose) 
by of 1. 25. 

ib. ll. 28, 29. éxd€xopar otv dxovwv abrév éraveAevodpevov, 
po. ta kal’ iuas. I do not think this can mean either ‘I am waiting 
to hear that he is coming back’ (which is doubtful grammar), or ‘I am 
expecting him, for I hear that he is coming back’ (which is untrue to 
fact): the sentence is complete without dxovwy, and something like 
rdxvov would give better sense, [dxovew has been suggested to me, and 
is certainly a very easy change. ] 

1. 33. om éwedixdLero ov, Read trod 
torov [so even Cramer]: ‘he did not claim the position [of bishop], but 
retired.’ Possibly the text reading is a misprint. 

ib. 1. 35. For read drabynoas. 


C. H. Turner. 
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NOTE ON A READING IN EUSEBIUS’S £CCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY | 2. 


ALL who are familiar with the textual problems of Eusebius’s History 
are aware that there are several passages in which not only later cor- 
rectors but the copyists also allowed themselves considerable freedom 
in dealing with the text which lay before them—in the supposed interests 
of doctrinal orthodoxy. Instances of this are especially frequent, as 
might be expected, in the second chapter of Book I, in which the 
Person and pre-existence of our Lord are discussed. The two good 
Florentine MSS, Laurent. 70, 7 [T] and Laurent. 70, 20 [E], have 
suffered cruelly in this respect at the hands of late correctors ; but 
attention may be called to a case in which the ‘emendation’ of 
Eusebius goes back to'a much earlier date. There is the more reason 
for asking for a reconsideration of it because Dr Schwartz, in the great 
edition published under the auspices of the Berlin Academy, has thrown 
over the reading hitherto generally accepted and returned to that of 
Valesius. 

The passage in question is as follows. It is given, for reasons which 
will presently appear, according to the text found in one of the oldest 
MSS [M}, no. 338 in the library of St Mark at Venice. 

Todrov 6 Mwvoéws diddoxos “Incois ds dv trav otpaviwy 
kal dpyayyéAwy tov te trepxocpioy Kai doavel 
mps' Swdpxwy [-o1] Ta Seutepeia rijs cata wavrwv re Kal 
dpxis Suvayews Kupiov dvoudfer ovx 
GAws avrov adfis év dvOpurov Kal cxnpate Gewpycas. 

The reference is of course to Joshua v 13-15. Now, whatever the 
original text may have been, it was clearly the cause of great searchings 
of heart to the copyists, as the following select list of the readings of the 
other good extant MSS will shew. They are denoted by the letters 
used by Dr Schwartz, but the collations (except in the case of the 
Moscow MS [R], Library of the Holy Synod 50) are independent. 

as dy ei Tod ps Kai Ta Sevrepeia R: ds dv eixdva tod mps 
imdpxovra Ta Sevr, TE: doavel rod rps imdpxovta [om. 

devt.| B: doavel rod aps Sivayw Kal codiay Ta deur. A. 

Of Rufinus’s Latin translation all that can be said is that it evades 
the difficulty in characteristic fashion by omission, and the same is 
true of the Syriac Version. 

On examining these variations it is clear that they may have arisen 
either from a misunderstanding of some word or from a desire to correct . 


1 Here and in the variae lectiones supply the compendium mark over tps. 
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an expression which was regarded as unorthodox, or from both causes 
combined. The second objection probably operated in the mind of the 
corrector of E who erased the clause xai ra devrepeia . . . dvopater,' and it 
will be seen that the words ra Sevrepeia are also omitted in the Paris 
MS gr. 1431 [B]. The addition icoxAej in B may safely be rejected as 
an obvious attempt to help out the sense. The reading adopted by 
Dr Schwartz, as by Valesius, is that of the Paris MS gr. 1430 [A] ds av 
ei rod mps imdpxovra Sivapw Kai codiav Kai ra Sevrepeia kth. The fact 
that it is quoted in this form by Zonaras, in a collection of passages 
designed to shew the Arianizing tendencies of Eusebius, merely proves 
that in the twelfth century the secretary of Alexius Comnenus found it 
in the MSS of Eusebius which he used, and nothing more. But if it be 
regarded as original, it is very difficult to account for any variation. The 
scribe would indeed be hard to please who cavilled at the orthodoxy of 
divapw Kai codpiav in view of 1 Cor. i 24, which Dr Schwartz, of course, 
cites as an illustration. Surely these words are much more likely to 
have been added (like in B) to make és dy ei rod xps irdpxovra 
intelligible, than to have been omitted from the text either deliberately 
or by inadvertence if they were originally contained in it. ‘ 

The readings of the Florence MSS TE are always entitled to respect ; 
but in the present case there is again a difficulty in believing the reading 
as dy cixdva tod rps tmdpxovta kai ra Sevrepeia «rr. to be original, though 
it is far more attractive than that of A. Objection on the part of 
a scribe to the expression eixéva rod watpds, taken in connexion with the 
rest of the passage, is perhaps possible on doctrinal grounds, but in view 
of 2 Cor. iv 4, Col. i 15 is scarcely probable. It may be urged that the 
éaavei of other MSS conceals this reading; might it not be rejoined 
with almost equal force that it explains it? Had the reading been not 
ts dv cixova but doavel eixdva it might well have been argued that in the 
other MSS eixéva has dropped out fer homoecoarcton, But if the scribe 
had before him such a text as weave: tov mps vrapxov ta and 
either misunderstood or objected to what he read, is not «ixdva just one 
of those clever emendations against which we write diser/e, and which, 
none the less, are only too often wrong? 

What then was the original text? I venture to suggest that it under- 
lies the reading of the Venice MS M with which we started. This 
tenth-century MS is one of the oldest we possess for the History. Its 
spelling is weak, and it has been singularly unfortunate in its collators. 
With curious unanimity, if little independence, its reading in the present 
passage has been given by Stroth, Zimmermann, Heinichen, Burton, and 

1 So, earlier in the same chapter, a scribe has recorded in the Vatican MS 399 


his disapproval of the expression rdv devrepov pera tov Trav Raw by the 
terse marginal comment ’AceBés! 
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Laemmer as rod rps trapyxov, Ta Sevrepeia . . . 
and adopted by them in their text. The Rev. H. N. Bate, who 
examined the MS more recently, notes ‘iwdpywv [w in leui rasura sed 
distincte]’, and Dr Schwartz gives its reading as ‘ iwapyou M: drapxor in 
tardpxwv corr. M'’. It may be urged then that if the editors from Stroth 
to Laemmer were right, as we believe them to have been, in the reading 
they selected, they were wrong in the reason assigned. But unless the 
ungrammatical ixapywv be a misspelling of ixapyov which is just possible, 
then and represent early stages of corruption of 
misunderstood or rejected. The word trapyos in the sense of 
‘one who commands under another’, though not a very common 
one, possesses most respectable authority. It is found in Herodotus, 
Sophocles, Xenophon, and in inscriptions. It is also used by Polybius, 
between whose vocabulary and that of Eusebius the student who cares 
to pursue the search may find many parallels, and by Philo De Monarch. 
i 1 quoted by Eus. Pr. £v. xiii 18 (704). Taken in connexion with this 
and the next clause, ra devrepeia wavrwv Bacudreias re Kai 
éuremurtevpevoy, it might well cause qualms as to its doctrinal correctness 
in a scribe who understood it, while one who failed to do so would cut 
the knot by an emendation which if it possessed no authority at any 
rate ‘made sense’. From tod aps trapxov, ta Sevrepeia.. 
would come imdpxovra, imdpyxovra Kat ra Sevr., and all 
the other attempts of the scribes to fill out what appeared to be lacking 
including the és av «i rod rps divapw Kai codiav Kal Ta Sevte- 
peta xrd. of A to which Dr Schwartz has, one cannot but think most 
unfortunately, reverted. 

One last piece of evidence in support of the restored reading tapyov 
may perhaps be submitted as almost conclusive. In another treatise in 
a precisely similar connexion, and without any variant reading, Eusebius 
himself uses exactly the same expression. In the Panegyric entitled 
Eis Kwvoravtivov Tpraxovraerypixds, c. iii (ed. Heikel, pp. 201-202), 
we read :— 


Srpariai ovdpavior pupiddes Te dyyédov Geod 
Aecroupyiv Te otparoredeias Tav TE otpavod 
Tvevparov ddavav TH Tod Kécpou Tage Sv 
xabyyeirar Adyos old tis peyddou Baorhéws Swapxos. 
oTpatyyov avTov Kai dpxcepéa mpopyryy TE TOU kat peyadys 
Bovis dyyeAov Te dravyacpa TaTpiKod povoyerh TE viov Kal TOUTwWY 
érepa pupia Geohoywv puvai, ov Covra Adyov 
cal vopov kai copia re mavTos 6 
peyiotwv dyabav Sopa tois tiv Bacreiay racw 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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THE HOMILIES OF MACARIUS. 


Tue Bishop of Birmingham writes that the reference to the Old 
Testament in the phrase: otrws yap vouos A€yer, dva pécov xpicews 
kpiows Kai dva pécov decors, which he was unable to trace at the 
time when he wrote his article (vol. viii p. 90) on the Apmilies oy 
Macarius, is to Deut. xvii 8 dvapécov xpiow Kpicews Kal dvapécov adi) 
apjs—a passage which Macarius both remembers and interprets amiss. 


REVIEWS 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE VULGATE. 


Votes on the early history of the Vulgate Gospels. By Dom Joun 
Cuapman, O.S.B. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908.) 


Dom Cuapman’s exceedingly interesting ‘ Notes’ are really a kind of 
prolegomena to the first volume of Wordsworth and White’s great work. 
After a preliminary chapter, Dom Chapman proves that the ‘ Northum- 
brian’ text of the Vulgate is essentially Cassiodorian for the whole 
Bible. In chapter III he suggests that the excellence of the Gospel 
text in Cod. Amiatinus (A) is due to the use by Cassiodorus in 558 of 
a Gospel MS which had belonged to Eugipius (sic), the epitomator of 
Augustine and abbot of the Lucullanum near Naples: this MS may 
very possibly have been a copy sent to Rome by S. Jerome himself. 
Chapter IV gives reasons for supposing that the use of a ‘ Neapolitan’ 
Lectionary in Northumbria also points to this connexion with Eugipius, 
rather than to the activity of Abbot Hadrian and Archbishop Theodore, 
for, as Dom Chapman says in his introductory chapter (p. 13), ‘ all the 
evidence for Neapolitan influence comes from Northumbria, and none 
of it from Canterbury.’ Chapter V treats of Victor of Capua and the 
Codex Fuldensis (F), and contains the very probable suggestion that 
Victor had before him a Greek Diatessaron, not an Old-Latin one. 
Chapters VI-VII discuss Eugipius’s connexion with Lerins and with 
Capua. In chapter VIII the liturgical influence of Capua upon Anglo- 
Saxon use is shewn to be quite unconnected with the Neapolitan 
influence upon Northumbria. Chapter IX deals with the origin of the 
Irish text of the Vulgate Gospels, which Dom Chapman believes to 
have come from Lerins before 432. Chapter X deals with the ‘ Gospels 
of St Augustine’, i.e. the codices in the Bodleian, and at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, known as O and X respectively. Dom Chapman 
accepts their traditional connexion with Canterbury and the mission of 
Augustine, and denies that they have been contaminated either by Irish 
texts or by the Northumbrian text (p. 199). Chapter XI calls attention 
to the text of the Homilies of S. Gregory the Great upon the liturgical 
Gospels, and the influence these Homilies had upon the later texts of 
the Vulgate ; Dom Chapman also discusses Gregory’s relation to O X 
and to the sister Codex Z, which (he thinks) may also have been 
brought over to Canterbury from Rome by Augustine. Chapters XII- 
XV contain Dom Chapman’s theory that the ‘ Monarchian’ Prologues 
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found in most MSS of the Vulgate were the work not of some unknown 
second- or third-century heretic, but of Priscillian. It is, of course, this 
part of the book that is of the most general interest. Readers of this 
Journal will be prepared for learning and ingenuity in any thesis main- 
tained by Dom Chapman, but in this instance I am convinced that the 
paradoxical conclusion, so ingeniously and learnedly set forth, is also 
sound. The four Prologues agree both in doctrine and in style with 
the work of the unfortunate Spaniard, who was the first Christian to be 
executed for heresy (384 A.D.). The doctrine is a kind of Pantheism 
(or rather ‘ Panchristism’), combined with ultra-Apollinarianism : the 
invisible Father became the Son by incarnation, i. e. by taking to Him- 
self a human body. It is amazing that Prologues containing such 
doctrine should have become almost an integral part of the Latin Bible, 
but such is the fact, whoever may have written them. A certain 
parallel is afforded by Dom de Bruyne’s even more surprising discovery 
that the Latin ‘ Arguments’ to the Pauline Epistles are the work of 
a Marcionite, if not of Marcion himself: the parallel is duly noted by 
Dom Chapman (p. 277). 

One strange statement in the Prologue to S. John appears to me to 
be due rather to the ‘ intoxicated style’ of the ingenious Priscillian—to 
use Seneca’s phrase about Maecenas—than to his use of apocryphal 
documents. We read, according to the true text, 

huic {i.e. S. John] matrem suam iens ad crucem commendauit deus. 
Dom Chapman calls this astonishing (226, 275), considering the 
sentence to mean that Jesus commended His Mother to S. John on 
His way to crucifixion. But Priscillian writes (Schefss 40, 10-12): 
Capimus tamen inter ista consilium, ut EUNTES AD Hemeretensium ciuitatem 
praesentes ipsi uideremus Hydatium. ‘This does not mean that Priscil- 
lian saw Hydatius on his way to Merida, but merely that he went and 
saw Hydatius at Merida. Similarly, I believe that the sentence from 
the Prologue quoted above is merely an awkward way of saying that 
our Lord went to be crucified and commended His Mother to John. 

The outcome of Dom Chapman’s investigations would not, as he 
points out (p. v), materially differ from that of Wordsworth and White. 
I am glad to see, however, that he prefers nouissimus to primus in 
Matt. xxi 31 (p. 46), and also exterminant to demoliuntur in Matt. vi 16 
(p. 187). With regard to the Irish texts I do not think he has said 
the last word. He has tried to keep the question of the Irish text of 


‘ Of course demolitur stands in Matt. vi 19, 20. On p. 186, line 16, why should 
k have been ‘corrected to the Vulgate’? Is this likely? Rather it has not accepted 
a very widespread gloss. On the same page, last paragraph, delete 4, add ch after 


abq, and note that /, omits praetio multo altogether (multi 77°). On p. 187, line 6, 
Q should be O. 
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the Vulgate distinct from the question of the Irish Old Latin texts 
ry and 7,, but the two questions seem to me to hang together. Closely 
connected is the question of the origin of Codex Claromontanus of the 
Gospels (4). Dom Chapman seems to have neglected both % and 7, 
but they would in some ways have illustrated the matters he had in 
hand better than the North Italian texts a and 4. For instance, in 
Matt. vii 15 4 has pseudoprophetis with Vincent of Lerins (p. 166), and 
in Matt. xxv 35, 43, both 4 and ~ have suscepistis for collegistis with 
Faustus of Riez (p. 169). When and whence did the Old Latin text 
now represented by the Codex Usserianus (7), and partly by the 
Garland of Howth (r,), and the Book of Mulling (1), come to Ireland ? 
How is it that these texts are not attested by S. Patrick, while they are 
attested by Secundinus, Patrick’s nephew? But it is easier to ask these 
questions than to answer them, and we may well be grateful to Dom 
Chapman for giving us in these ‘Notes’ the answers to so many other 
hitherto unsolved problems. 
F. C. Burkitt. 


THE GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek, by JAMES Hope Movutton, 
M.A., D.Litt. Vol. I Prolegomena, second edition with corrections 
and additions. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1906.) 


Tuts book reminds us forcibly how science never stands still. 
‘Amurath to Amurath succeeds, and in place of the late Dr W. F. 
Moulton, who gave us Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament in 
English, Dr J. H. Moulton, a worthy successor to his distinguished 
father, now becomes the leading exponent of the subject in this country. 
In a preface, written with exquisite taste and fine feeling, he sketches 
the life-work of his father, and explains how new material has made 
necessary a new treatment of the subject. This is, then, the first part of 
a new work, for which at the outset all must join in expressing good 
wishes and hopes that it may be carried to a speedy and successful ter- 
mination, particularly as there seems no immediate prospect of the 
Winer-Schmiedel German Grammar being brought up to date, and 
Blass’s Grammar, though it holds the field, certainly takes too little 
account of newer lights. 

All New Testament students may well be thankful that one so 
peculiarly qualified by birth, training, and sympathy as Dr J. H. 
Moulton should now be devoting his energies exclusively to this 
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field of study. The most cursory inspection of the Prolegomena 
will satisfy any one that Dr Moulton is better equipped for the task 
than any of his predecessors. To begin with, he is a trained philologist 
on modern lines. His sixth chapter introduces into the study of the 
New Testament a subject which, as he says, has ‘not yet achieved an 
entrance into the grammars’. Secondly, he has a peculiarly fine sense 
of the bearing of grammar on exegesis, and (cf. p. 9 n. 4) knows well 
how far its conclusions affect interpretation. Thirdly, professing him- 
self a follower of Dr Deissmann, he has thoroughly studied the pub- 
lished collections of papyri, and has already published valuable papers, 
on the conclusions to be drawn from them, in the Classical Review. 
Last and not least, is his genuine respect for his great predecessors in 
England, who have made the New Testament their life-study. When 
I add that he writes in a pleasant and lively style which positively 
removes all the usual dryness and dullness of grammatical writings, I 
shall be certainly doing much to commend his work to a wide circle of 
readers. 

Before we pass to the most important aspect of the book, a word 
must be said upon the contribution which modern philology can 
make to the subject. Any one who reads chapter VI will see that 
it has a great deal to say which touches exegesis and theological con- 
ception most nearly. In Romans v 1 the correct translation of éxwpev 
makes the question of reading less important doctrinally. Certain 
inferences can be drawn from the use of the present in prohibitions, 
as in Eph. v 18, Col. iii 9, James v 12. Especially important is what 
Dr Moulton has to say (p. 114) on the meaning of of daoAAvpevor and 
oi cwlopevo. The triple point in xpdvos (Lk. viii 29) 
is also noteworthy. In 1 Cor. vii 21 the correct translation of 
makes it easier to supply 77 éAcvOepig. One is glad to read (p. 128) his 
just appreciation of the Revisers’ treatment of tenses, which far out- 
weighs all the unkind things that have been said of them. He would 
himself be the first to admit that on many points he has only said 
the first word, and that e.g. as to the perfectivised compound verb 
a great deal of special study and many monographs are needed, before 
there is any clearness as to their force in the various writers of the N. T. 
Nor can it be said that he is convincing e.g. on the aorist of subsequent 
action, or on the crux émPadwv. There are also some features of the 
aorist, which he does not seem to mention: but completeness is incom- 
patible with Prolegomena. What, for instance, is to be said of éxé@av 
Matt. xxiii 2 (AV and RV ‘sit’) or other aorists, where we use 
a present in English? Is it ingressive ‘they came to sit’, effective 
‘they seated themselves’, or constative ‘they sat’? It would be 
very inappropriate to call it gnomic. Wellhausen claims it as an 
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Aramaism. Is it not probable that he is right, and that a limited 
number of verbal forms in the N. T. will defy analysis on Greek lines? 

But we must rapidly pass on to what will be to most readers the 
absorbing feature of the book. The great discoveries made in recent 
years of papyri and ostraka in Egypt have proved to the author’s satis- 
faction, that the N.T. language is not an isolated phenomenon, but 
except where it is translation-Greek, simply the vernacular of daily life. 
‘The Holy Ghost spoke absolutely in the language of the people, as we 
might surely have expected He would.’ This conclusion in itself can 
only be welcome to one and all. Is it justified? The combined 
evidence of the papyri, of inscriptions, and of Modern Greek certainly 
establishes a very strong case for the view so ably expounded by 
Deissmann in Germany. It is only the exaggeration of the view that 
must be objected to. It seems probable that the writings of the N. T. 
went home to the hearts of the poorer classes all over the Graeco-Roman 
world, in Egypt and Spain, in Palestine and Asia Minor. But however 
true it may be to say with Wellhausen ‘In den Evangelien halt gespro- 
chenes und zwar in niederen Kreisen gesprochenes Griechisch seinen 
Einzug in die Literatur’, it must equally be affirmed that this Greek 
was not so unliterary as to be either difficult of comprehension or 
worthy of contempt to the upper classes of society. That they did 
despise it, is historical fact, but that they did so because it was unliterary 
there is no evidence. Deissmann goes a great deal too far in this 
respect. The N. T. is literature, literature of a homely kind as com- 
pared with the flowers of Atticism, but still literature, and not to be 
bracketed with the letter of Theon, the naughty boy of Oxyrhynchus. 
The Dorset poet Barnes is a poet quite apart from his dialect, which 
often does little more than add a quaint attractiveness to the thoughts 
he indites. 

Again, the papyri (as, strange to say, a Frenchman remarked in 1865, 
p. 6 n. 1) shew us Egyptians, Persians, Jews, and Arabs using the 
Greek language. But this only means that the Kowy was indispensable 
as a means of communication, not that they gave up talking and think- 
ing in their native dialects. Dr Moulton says that the Hellenistic 
vernacular was ‘a language without serious dialectic differences except 
presumably in pronunciation’. He says this is a strange phenomenon 
to the comparative philologist, but ‘for the present we must be content 
with the fact that any dialect variation is mostly beyond the range of 
our present knowledge to detect’. Would it not be more prudent at 
present to avoid drawing premature inferences, and in particular to 
admit the possibility, that each and all of these peoples may have 
modified the Kowy by the influence of their own native idiom? In 
particular we cannot always argue safely from Egypt to Palestine. 
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In Egypt there were natives speaking their own language, and 
Jews speaking Aramaic among themselves, and the two races com- 
municated with each other by means of a third language. In Palestine 
the conditions were not comparable : still less are those of modern Wales. 
A Welshman overdoes the word ‘ indeed’; he also makes frequent 
use of the absolutely ungrammatical ‘whatever’. Are we to suppose 
that there was nothing comparable to this ‘whatever’ in the Kowy as 
spoken by a Palestinian Jew. The only thing that is peculiar in Dr 
Moulton’s treatment of the subject is the way in which, what he concedes 
to his supposed ‘ Hebraist’ opponent ‘with one hand, he promptly takes 
away with the other. Thus he says that ‘the good Attic interjection 
idov is used by some N. T. writers simply because they were accustomed 
to a constant use of an equivalent interjection in their own tongue’. 
Precisely ; and yet by the end of his note, because in a letter of the fourth 
or fifth century a.p. he finds the expression, he says this weakens the 
case for Aramaism. Surely uneducated people often talk in a similar 
way all the world over. He himself remarks that no one would accuse 
Mrs Gamp of Hebraism! But we are dealing with the writings of Jews, 
and it will take a great deal of argument to convince most people that 
their vernacular went for nothing in the matter of influencing their use 
of the Kowy. 

But if we may read between the lines, from Dr Moulton’s argument 
(p- 7) that the Jerusalem mob could understand Greek, that Greek was 
much used in Palestine, and that there is ‘not the slightest presumption 
against the use of Greek in writings purporting to emanate from the 
circle of the first believers’, we infer that he is inclined himself to 
believe that there is no Aramaic background of the Gospels, and that 
in fact the earliest written Gospels were in Greek. If he does not hold 
this view, we apologize ; but his language, or rather his tacit polemic 
against ‘ Hebraism ’, suggests this. Now in any case this view is utterly 
untenable. In forty short pages Wellhausen has absolutely pulverized 
it. The Zindeitung, unfortunately, only came into Dr Moulton’s hands 
in time to be mentioned in the notes. No one can rise from reading 
it without feeling that the case for Aramaic early Gospels is irresistible. 
As Wellhausen remarks, ‘Bei der Elasticitét und Vielgestaltigkeit der 
griechischen Sprache ist es auch méglich, dass dieser oder jener Semi- 
tismus ebenso gut ein griechischer Idiotismus sein kann’. But some at 
least of the N. T. writers used semitisms either because they thought in 
Aramaic or because they were using an Aramaic document. That is the 
point, and it is just what Dr Moulton and Dr Deissmann will never admit, 
when it comes to a concrete case. Deissmann (in a note) will say, 
‘Dass Semitismen vorliegen, leugnet kein Mensch’, ‘ Dass Aramaismen 
vorhanden sind, habe ich niemals bestritten’; and yet if he can find 
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a single parallel in a papyrus or an ostrakon, he contends at once that the — 
writer uses the expression because it is ordinary Greek and does not 
choose it because it fittingly expresses the thought of his native speech. 
Deissmann is annoyed with Wellhausen for saying it is no good to stick 
your head into the Greek bush, and asks if we are rather to stick it into 
the Semitic sand. But in his Zin/eitung Wellhausen does full justice to 
Greek influence : he admits that the idiom 6 @éAwyv ddes airad is a feature 
of popular Greek. Some of us, however, feel that Deissmann, and even, 
though in a lesser degree, Dr Moulton, goes too far in the other direction. 

Now let us descend more to details. In the region of vocabulary we 
can all rejoice over Deissmann’s researches. He has thrown a flood of 
light on the N. T. by reducing the proportion of exclusively ‘ Biblical ’ 
words to one per cent. of the whole. It is surprising but most welcome 
to have such unexpected light from without thrown on words like dzo- 
AUvtpwors, Sixaroxpicia, oyia, thypopopeiv, xdpayya, or such expressions 
as «is rd dvoya.' No one can read his masterly analysis of the 
parallelism between the technical phraseology of the cult of the Caesars 
and that of Christianity in chapter 4 of Licht vom Osten without 
gratitude and delight. But in the Pro/egomena there is no place for 
vocabulary as such. We should merely wish to intimate to Dr Moulton 
that we are not unmindful of, nor ungrateful for, the work which he and 
others have done in breaking down the ‘ isolation’ of the N. T. language. 

Dr. Moulton (p. 14) gives Dalman’s list of grammatical Hebraisms. 
Of these fifteen we must throw évurov overboard at once, as it occurs 
in papyri before 271 B.c., and as late as the third century a.p. Of the 
remaining fourteen Dalman says four are Aramaisms, six Hebraisms, 
and four common. Most of these Wellhausen emphatically claims as 
Aramaisms. The agreement of two such Semitic scholars is not to be 
treated lightly, when they are often profoundly at variance with each 
other. But where the objections of Dr Moulton to Semitic influence 
carry most weight is in the region of supposed Hebraisms. These are 
undoubted where the LXX comes in 4s a factor, but they are not so 
clear elsewhere. Thus it is obvious that épwrav = beg (0. P. iv 774) 
cannot be claimed as a Hebraism, that «is as indefinite article is 
common enough in vulgar Greek, that év instrumental is the same, 
that genitives of definition are not necessarily Hebraic, that such 
phrases as dvo dvo are colloquial and even occur in earlier Greek 
literature, and that the paraphrastic use of the participle with the sub- 
stantive verb is good Greek. We may go even further and admit that 


1 It is noteworthy, however, that the ostrakon which Deissmann publishes to 
illustrate this phrase is apparently written either by a Jew or some one who had 
dealings with Jews. The name ‘ Maria’ occurs in it, along with Crispus (1 Cor. i 14, 
Acts xviii 8). 
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many phrases such as those with zpocwmov, xe(p and ordua, which look 
so Hebraic, can be paralleled in pure Greek sources. But Dr Moulton 
seems to think that the papyri explain nearly every linguistic pheno- 
menon in the N.T. but g£oxos with the genitive,’ the form dzexpiOnv, 
a few cases of spelling, poBeioOa: dard (Mt. = Lk., p. 102), and duodoyeiv 
év (Mt. = Lk., p. 104). Wesay ‘seems’, because we have good hopes 
that in the progress of his grammar, and in future editions of the 
Prolegomena, he will substantially modify his position. 

Now let us take a short list of semitisms, the use of which in the 
N. T. cannot be explained merely from the Greek side. 

(1) In the first place there is ras ob = ovdeis (which it was ‘a rather 
serious oversight to omit to discuss’, note, p. 245). If St Paul uses it, 
Eph. v 5, this is surely a sign that the Semitic influence passed from his 
thought into his language. No one can really feel that ras rXeovéxrys 
+ ob« KAnpovoyiay is natural Greek, whether colloquial or literary. 
Similarly Mt. x 29 airav od is surely literal translation 
from an Aramaic original. 

(2) The use of the relative with a demonstrative completing it, and 
in proper government (cp. jjs «lye 7d Ovydrpuov airs, Mk. vii 25) is 
lucidly explained by Wellhausen. The Aramaic relative particle (de) is 
indeclinable, and requires a following pronoun. This particle also 
sometimes represents ér, which explains the ér of Mk. iv 41, or iva, 
whence the iva of Mk. iv 22. In this last verse éav py and dAAd are 
parallel, a usage which Aramaic explains but Greek does not. 

(3) Such a use of the passive as Lk. xxiii 15 otdév dgétov Oavarov éori 
mempaypévoy is according to Wellhausen ‘ echt aramaisch’. The use 
of the third plural with indef. subj. instead of the passive, generally in 
Logian passages, is also an unmistakeable Aramaism. Dr Moulton 
mentions this usage on p. 58, but in his text there is no word as to its 
origin : however, in a note on p. 163 he is obliged to refer to Wellhausen. 
Why not admit at once that this is not ordinary Greek, nor due, when 
used, to Greek influence? Wellhausen gives twelve instances from the 
Synoptists : to which we may probably add Lk. xvi 9. 

(4) If the articular nominative in address occurs nearly sixty times in 
the N.T., and literally translates the Aramaic idiom, it is not worth 
while to quote Aristophanes for it. If Mt. xxvii 29 and Jn. xix 3 
have xaipe but Mk. xv 18 yxaipe (Lk. has no 
parallel), and if the first literally translates what the mob said, it seems 
a little risky to lay down that the first does not, while the second does, 


1 Deissmann’s explanation (L.O. p. 78) of this case is ingenious.. Both évoxos 
and dyaprwAds are found with the dative (waco: Oeois) in inscriptions. In a Lycian 
inscription dyaprwAdés takes the genitive. The similar use of évoxos in St Paul may 
be a Cilician ‘ idiotismus’. 
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admit the royal right, or that Mk. uses BaowAed because he is imper- 
fectly sensible to the more delicate shades of Greek idiom. If the latter 
be true, Mk. was certainly sensible of the shades of Aramaic idiom: he 
was not like an unfortunate Swede we once met, who having lived long 
in Australia had forgotten Swedish without acquiring English properly. 
We are not satisfied, in fact, that the N. T. writers were conscious of any 
difference between 6 BaciAre’s vocatival and Bacided. The writers 
acquainted with Aramaic (among whom we probably must not number 
St Luke) might translate the native idiom, or they might not. In Mk. 
xv 18 it is not translated, or at least not in our present text. 

(5) Such repetitions as Mk. xii 23 dvacrdéce dvactéow or 
MK. xiii 19 dz’ dpyijs krivews exrurey 5 @eds are marks of Aramaic, not 
of Greek style ; and what Wellhausen calls symmetric tautology, Mt. 
11 12 Baorreia Bidfera dprafovow is the same. 
Naturally such phenomena occur chiefly, where we expect Aramaic 
influence, in the Gospels. But we see the style reproduced in those 
writers whose religious thought is deeply affected by the Gospels, e.g. 
in St Paul (1 Cor. xi 26-29 ; note the solemnity of the four times repeated 
‘eat and drink’), and St James (e.g. i 13-14). 

(6) There is no space to comment on such phrases as vids cipyvys, 
dvOpwros, érOvpia and many others. Perhaps 
Wellhausen goes rather far in saying ‘Die Syntaxe und der Stil (des 
Evangeliums) lasst sich auch im griechischen Gewande als semitisch 
erkennen und verstehen’. But it is urgently necessary for common 
folk, who are neither great Hellenists nor great Semitists to try and hold 
the pendulum true. That it has swung a little too far at present in the 
Greek direction, it has been the object of the foregoing remarks to 
indicate. 

A further point needs emphasizing. In a note to the second edition 
(p. 242) Dr Moulton says: ‘To anticipate a possible objection, I may 
say that the evidence for large Jewish settlements in Egypt from an 
early date is indisputable. .. . So far, however, no “ Hebraist ” has tried 
to use this fact to discount the deductions of Deissmann from the papyri ; 
and I need not meet the argument before it arises.’ Dr Swete has 
already made this obvious and important objection in the Introduction 
to his edition of the Apocalypse (p. cxxiv n. 1): ‘ Moreover it remains to 
be considered how far the quasi-Semitic colloquialisms of the papyri 
are themselves due to the influence of the large Greek-speaking Jewish 
population of the Delta.’ The discovery of the Aramaic papyri of 
Assuan emphasizes this point most strongly, and even Deissmann 
(Z. O. p. 83 n. 5) is prepared to admit that the adoption of «is rd 
évopa as a legal phrase may be due to Semitic influence ‘in grauer — 
Vorzeit’. But this ‘ Vorzeit’ can scarcely be earlier than the end of the 
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fourth century B.c. No doubt it is possible, as he says, that if originally 
a Semitism, it may not have been felt to be so any longer. Such 
influence on the language of a population from an influx of settlers 
is quite common. Dr Moulton makes a point of the case of Wales. 
South Wales Welsh is regarded by North Wales people as an inferior 
patois because of the Anglicisms, which are to be seen not only in 
borrowed words but also in turns of expression. In fact we may say 
that, if the native language of a whole district may be strongly affected 
by the entry of aliens who learn it and learn it badly, a fortiori is a 
language, which is not the native one, but the medium of communica- 
tion between natives and strangers, likely to be modified by all who 
use it. 

It only remains to be said, that the new material has enabled 
Dr Moulton to make a number of most important points. We can 
only just allude to the ‘ ecbatic’ iva (p. 206), participle for indicative 
(p. 222, this is convincing for Acts ; but in the case of St Paul a natural 
tendency to anacoluthon must be allowed for), 47 in cautious assertions 
(p. 192, what is said on 2 Tim. ii 25 is quite convincing). Nor have 
we space to refer to the chapter on Accidence, except to deprecate the 
suggestion, that in John i 14 ‘an original +Ajpy was corrupted to the 
vulgar wAyjpys in an early copy’. The reverse is much more likely to 
have been the case. That zAnpy was written agreeing with ddgav is 
incredible. 

Reluctantly we part company with this fascinating book. If in 
one direction we are impelled to criticize it, we must have a cordial 
admiration for the author’s work, and be thankful that his great gifts 
should be applied to N.T. criticism, and we shall all wish a happy 
completion to what will be a magnum opus as desirable as it will be 
indispensable to the English student of the future. 


G. C. RicHARDs. 
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DR RUTHERFORD ON THE EPISTLES OF 
ST PAUL, 


St Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Corinthians: a new 
translation, by the late W. G. RuTHERFORD. (Macmillan & Co., 
1908.) 

WHEN the late Head Master of Westminster brought out the last 
instalment of his work on the Scholia on Aristophanes he inscribed 
on the title-page, with humorous pathos, the words: drav ms tov 
eLovoiay éxdvrwy mapels Ta pavdrdryta apBdvy. The sentence 
represents an item in the classification of the mirth-provoking material 
of comic poets which we owe to an epitomator of Aristotle’s Poetics’: 
the species of humour which we might label ‘a gratuitous preference of 
the ridiculous to the sublime’. And no doubt there was a superficial 
element of comedy in the immense pains taken by one of the first 
Greek scholars in Europe, and one who had made Attic his special 
province, to enter into the point of view of the trivial and barbarous 
pedants who wrote the notes in our classical MSS. But the results 
of his labours in these obscure fields cannot be measured by the actual 
volumes given to the world, any more than the importance of his 
researches in Attic is measured by the Mew Phrynichus and the well- 
known school grammars. All these studies were putting him into 
an almost unique position to understand the Greek tongue in all its 
phases—to understand it especially, as few modern scholars have yet 
understood it, in that phase which was the vehicle of the New Testa- 
ment writings. None knew better than he what was true Attic, nor 
saw more clearly through the artificial literary language in which ‘the 
silver age of the Greek world’ disguised its natural speech ; and there- 
fore none was better prepared for the wealth of material which has 
come forth in our own day to confirm the instincts of the best scholars 
which told them that St Paul and the rest wrote a plain language to be 
‘understanded of the people’, a plastic vehicle of thought which needed 
for its interpretation common sense and some acquaintance with the 
history of the language far more than the laborious refinements of 
commentators who would force it to the standard either of classical 
Greek (early and late) or of a supposed ‘biblical’ tongue. It is to be 
feared also that in his Aristophanic studies Rutherford found distressing 
analogies between the methods of ancient scholiasts and those of 
modern exegetes: he was in a position to know how futile and baseless 
traditional interpretation can be, and to exhort every one who would 
understand St Paul’s message to go straight to the Greek text, if they 

1 W. G. Rutherford A Chapter in the History of Annotation (1905) pp. 435-455» 
‘ Aristotle on the laughter in comedy’. 
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could, but in any case to throw away all commentaries: for those who 
could not read the original and embark on the scientific study of the 
language he attempted himself to provide a series of new translations,’ 
cut short (alas !) in the middle of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
by his untimely death in 1907. 

It was characteristic of his interpretation of an author that it should 
take the form of translation. Those who had the privilege of learning 
Greek in those years at Westminster know what wide scope belonged 
to the process of translation according to Rutherford’s standard. The 
superficial reader who turns over these volumes will say ‘Why! these 
are paraphrases, not translations’. It is not so: every shade of meaning 
conveyed by the English words has its corresponding muance in the 
Greek as he with his unrivalled knowledge understood it ; but ‘ transla- 
tion’ with him meant the complete transplantation of the thought from 
the one idiom into the other, and he could not away with the 
‘construe’ which combines the idioms into a mixture which is neither 
Greek nor English, and is often only a compromise to save the trans- 
lator the trouble of deciding definitely for one meaning or another. 
Granted this more exacting theory of translation (and few would deny 
its justice), the Revised Version with its ‘faithfulness’ and neglect of 
English idiom was a perpetual challenge to one who was a master 
of vigorous idiomatic English no less than of accurate Greek learning. 
As early as 1890, in a First Greek Syntax for schools, Rutherford 
wrote (p. 82 n.):—‘ It would be a singularly interesting study to enquire 
how far the natural idioms of English have been modified by the 
circumstance that Latin and Greek have been the principal instruments 
of education. ‘To any who love idiom, it is painful to have to listen 
to the traditional mode of turning Latin or Greek into English, a 
specimen of which is in the hands of all in the revisers’ translation 
of the New Testament.’ Instances of this sort of slipshod ‘faithfulness’ 
can be easily multiplied. ‘Whose god is ¢he belly’ (Phil. iii 19), write 
the revisers, where the English idiom ‘their’ is the really accurate 
equivalent of the Greek article ; or, to take examples from the field 
covered by Rutherford himself, in 2 Cor. iii 5, 6, where St Paul rings 
the changes on ixayds, the R. V. gives us this:—‘ Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves ... but our sufficiency is from God; who also 
made us sufficient as ministers, &c. With no less ‘ faithfulness’, but 
in diction intelligible to English ears, the new translation renders :— 
‘Not that in ourselves we are qualified to make certain of anything. 
No! our qualification is of God’s making. He has accounted us 

1 St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans: a new translation with a brief analysis, 1900 ; 
St Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Corinthians: a new translation, 
1908. 
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qualified to make presentment of a new covenant.’? Nay! the 
excellent new rendering of 1 Cor. vi 12° reveals the fact that the 
revisers’ boasted accuracy in keeping the same word in every case 
has broken down where it would have been most illuminating. ‘In 
all things I may do as I please (é£eorw), but I will not be so false to 
myself (éy«) as to let things do as they please with me (éfovavac6yjoopar).’ 
Could there be a better instance of the value of going back to ‘the 
Word, clear in itself and finely attuned, uttered by Greeks to Greeks 
long ago’,® and freeing ourselves from the dull pedantry of the schools 
where éfeorw has always been construed ‘it is lawful’, and éfovo.dfw 
‘I bring under the power’? If only dates would have allowed the 
revisers of 1881 the opportunity of half an hour’s translation with 
Rutherford each morning on their way to the Jerusalem Chamber ! 

In mere method of translation we ought, perhaps, to admit that now, 
as thirty years ago, there may be two ideals, and many would contend 
that at no time is idiomatic freedom permissible in Church-reading, 
however useful it may be in the study. But apart from English style 
there is another factor in the conditions of New Testament translation, 
where dates do count ; and the water that has flowed under the bridge 
since 1881 constitutes at the same time a valid excuse for the failure 
of the revisers and an imperative call to our own age to do at least 
something to remove the reproach of this question: ‘Why is a Pauline 
Epistle so far from plain now to many who in knowledge and even in 
spiritual discernment are at least the equals of the tradesmen, mechanics, 
and servants to whom it was immediately addressed?’* The chief 
reason in Rutherford’s opinion was stated by him in an incisive 
sentence, which, though it was probably news to most English divines 
when it was written (1900), is by this time a commonplace of theological 
scholarship—‘ When the Jacobean version was revised even more than 
when it was made the character of New Testament Greek was ill under- 
stood’*: and again, ‘The revisers . . . actually distort the meaning... 
by translating in accordance with Attic idiom phrases that convey in 
later Greek a wholly different sense, the sense which the earlier 
translators in happy ignorance had recognized that the context 
demanded. Since the revised version of the New Testament was 
completed, great strides have been made in the knowledge of New 
Testament Greek . . . and before scholars are done with this fascinating 
study they will extinguish many misconceptions and will succeed in 
demonstrating that, different as it is from classical Greek, the singular 
speech in which the oracles of God are enshrined has nevertheless 
a precision and a force of its own.° 

1 Thessalonians &c. p. 77. 2 Ibid. p. 35. 3 Ibid. p. xii. - 

* Epistle to the Romans, pref. p. ix. 5 Ibid. p. x. 

* Ibid. pp. xi and xii. 
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It is along this line, naturally—the elucidation of the Epistles—that 
the translations before us have their chief value and interest, and it will 
be my endeavour in the remainder of this article to indicate by quota- 
tion on how many dark places a revered and lamented master has 
thrown for us new light, whether by his faculty of idiomatic rendering 
or through the results of his pioneer-work in the fast-increasing know- 
ledge of the spoken Greek of the first century. Most of the instances 
will be taken, as of fresher interest, from the posthumous volume 
(edited with appreciative care by his friend Mr. Spenser Wilkinson) 
which comprises the two Epistles to the Thessalonians and those to 
the Corinthians as far as the eighth chapter of the Second. These 
were found complete as regards the text: possibly had the author 
lived, he would have added more notes and the ‘brief analysis’ which 
was a valuable feature in the Romans; it is to be regretted, also, that 
this time the chapters and verses have not been in any way noted—an 
even greater obstacle in the path of the student than the undue 
prominence given to them in the old Bibles. 

Among the recent discoveries about New Testament Greek, which 
affect translation and clear away obscurity, Rutherford gave first place 


‘to the recognition of its use of prepositions, partly with changed 


meaning, partly with a pregnancy of meaning beyond all parallel from 
classical writers. E.g. ‘Their thoughts one with another accusing 
them’ (Rom. ii 15 R. V.) conveys no clear impression ; but there 
is ground for supposing that St Paul could say this, meaning (and 
understood to mean) ‘The conclusions of reason attained by contro- 
versy arraigning them’, and all becomes easy. Again, év is a preposi- 
tion which with its bewildering frequency makes us at last indifferent 
to the sense, unless, with Rutherford, we fill in its various shades of 
meaning suitably to the context. One verse alone (1 Thess. i 5; p. 3) 
will furnish sufficient example of this variety—‘Our gospel was not 
imparted to you as a form of words only; it was instinct with force, 
alive with the Holy Spirit, and powerful to convince.’ By giving 
similar fullness of meaning to zapd we get an attractive explanation 
of the difficult verse (2 Cor. i 17; p. 73): ‘Or when I make plans, are 
they made with the mundane proviso that I shall be free to deal as 
I like with (iva 7 zap’ uot) my most positive “yes” or most positive 
“no”?’ But the instances of this rule of interpretation which will 
give most food for thought and doubtless for criticism are 1 Cor. 
xi 24-25 (p. 51): ‘This is my body, the source of your salvation . . . 
This cup is the new covenant sealed by my blood’; and 1 Cor. xv 
29 (p. 63): ‘Otherwise what will they gain, these arguers, who receive 
baptism—to be numbered with the dead (iztp trav vexpav)?’ Before 
leaving the subject of prepositions we should note an example of 
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changed meaning in later Greek which A. V. seems to have divined 
but R. V. with its mistaken strictness missed. It is Romans iii 25, 
“where we are justified by an established later use of da with acc. 
in translating ‘for (i.e. with the object of) remission of: past sins’. 
The frank rendering of xardé with acc. as ‘like’ is also illuminating in 
many cases. 

A great deal of amplification which we find in these translations 
comes under the head of adequate and scholarly rendering, and is not 
due only to new knowledge of Greek. Who would dispute the ‘ faith- 
fulness’ and the advantage to clearness in the following instances ? 

‘In what I have said I have for your sakes put Paul and Apollos 
instead of other names. I wished you to see that what is true in our 
case is true in all: Not a handbreadth more than that set down’ 
(1 Cor. iv 6; p. 30). 

‘It is out of place for a woman to speak in church. If you hold 
it is not so, do you hold too, I wonder, that it was you who launched 
the word of God upon the world, or that it has made its way to none 
but you ?’ (1 Cor. xiv 35-36; p. 60). 

‘Or do you think you need stand on no ceremony with the 
Church of God; that because men are poor you may affront them ?’ 
(1 Cor. xi 22; p. 51). 

‘Because we are imperfect, we seek knowledge; because we are 
imperfect, we try to read the mind of God; but the perfect state once 
reached, that which is imperfect can serve no purpose’ (1 Cor. xiii 
9-10; Pp. 55). 

‘I am glad that Stephanas, &c., are here. You could not be got at, 
but they have made up for this’ (1 Cor. xvi 17; p. 67). Whatever 
we may think of the colloquialism here, an intelligible meaning is 
conveyed, which is not so in ‘for that which was lacking on your part 
they supplied’. 

As an illuminating equivalent for a single Greek word I should like 
to record ‘not identified with it’ for pi) xarayxpdépevor in 1 Cor. vii 31. 

Of contributions to exegesis in the proper sense I must mention the 
treatment of imépaxpos in 1 Cor. vii 36. Common sense as well as 
lexical considerations condemn the most usual interpretation handed 
down from commentator to commentator—‘ past the flower of her age’. 
This would imply that St Paul thought that the ‘present distress’ was 
temporary, that marriage might be a good thing in the near future, and 
that therefore maidens who were advancing in age might be allowed 
a dispensation to anticipate the more peaceful times! Undoubtedly 
the physical constitution or temperament of the individual must be 
referred to, and not a question of years; so we translate ‘in whom the 
instinct of motherhood is strong’ (p. 40), justified by a similar use of 
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tmepaxpdlew by Myron (? third century B.c.) as quoted by Athenaeus 
there is apparently no early authority for the other sense. 

Exegesis gains also from the reminder that the ancient author placed 
his footnotes in the text. These are here disentangled and placed in 
the lower margin with good effect: e.g. 1 Cor. ii g ‘Things that eye 
hath not seen and ear hath not heard (o/e. That is, Things which 
have not entered the mind of man)’; or 2 Cor. i 20 ‘ Many as are the 
promises of God, in Christ is the “Yes” that fulfils them. (Vote. And 
for this reason also it is through Christ that the “ Amen”, the ascription 
through us of power to God, is conveyed to God.)’ 

In conclusion it will be well to give one longer quotation, to show 
the general style of the translation and the impression conveyed to the 
English reader (2 Cor. v 11 ff.; p. 82). 

‘It is therefore with the fear of the Lord before our eyes that we 
endeavour to win the confidence of men. To God, on the other hand, 
we are known exactly as we are ; and in your consciences I trust we are 
so known also. Here no more than before do we seek to purchase 
credit with you, but it is well that you should have something which 
you can say gives you confidence in us, something which should be of 
use to you in dealing with men whose confidence is make-believe, and 
wholly devoid of conviction. It may be that we have had flights of 
exaltation, in them we spoke with God: now we are calm enough, and 
what we say concerns you. For the love that Christ has shewn leaves 
us no choice, once we have discerned that One died for all; that all 
therefore have died ; and that His purpose in dying for all was that the 
living should never again live for themselves, but for Him who died for 
them, and was raised. This understood, we cannot any longer know 
men in the same way as the world knows them. If indeed there was 
a time when we knew Christ in the world’s way, we do not so know Him 
now. Our view rather is, that for a man to be in Christ a fresh act of 
creation must take place. He is no longer what he was. You can see 
the change at once. And all this is the work of God, who has recon- 
ciled us to Himself through Christ, and has commissioned us to make 
this offer of reconciliation, namely, to tell men that it was God’s purpose 
from the first to reconcile the world to Himself, forbearing to reckon 
their sins against men, and that He has made us the spokesmen of this 
purpose.’ 

How far, then, did Dr Rutherford succeed in his cherished aim of 
reinterpreting St Paul for the ‘plain man’ of our own day? There 
will, perhaps, be differences of opinion. I myself think that this latter 
volume represents a distinct advance on the Romans published eight 
years ago. That would be partly due to the difficulty of that Epistle, 
but there is in the later work a vigour and clearness that dispels 
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wonderfully even the obscurity of 2 Corinthians. I believe that the 
layman taking up the volume will be conscious of an unwonted com- 
prehension of what is before him, will see that St Paul’s thought is not 
so remote after all from his own, and will be impelled to pursue further 
his study of the Apostle. Whether this be so or not, I hope I have 
indicated sufficiently what a wealth of matter there is in these two thin 
volumes for the consideration of the learned. Whether in general 
principles of interpretation or in the elucidation of particular points, 
they represent the ripe fruit of unwearied labour and the judgement 
of a mind above the common. It would be a pity if scholars failed to 
give due weight to such a contribution to theological science, which, 
in the author’s intention, was also a contribution to religious edification. 
It would be pleasant to think that some might be found willing to carry 
it on to completion along the same lines. 


STEPHEN LIBERTY. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE commentary on Zhe Epistles of St Paul the Apostle to the Colossians 
and to Philemon, by the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, B.D., is the latest 
addition to the Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges, 
and may be cordially recommended as a careful and independent study 
of the two Epistles with which it deals. There is a full introduction, 
in which the necessary points are discussed with clearness and adequate 
knowledge of the relative literature, and the lexical notes are enriched 
by many apt quotations from the LXX and the later Hellenistic 
writers. 

In view of the widely-spread interest in all that bears on the ‘ Social 
Problem’ a hearty welcome may be given to the Rev. W. Edward 
Chadwick’s small book on Zhe Social Teaching of St Paul (Cambridge 
University Press, 1906). The book makes no pretension to be a com- 
plete exposition of the Apostle’s Social Teaching, but deals generally 
with such points as ‘The Preparation of St Paul for his Work’, ‘The 
Messianic Hope’, and ‘St Paul’s Teaching and Modern Sociology ’. 
There is also a careful examination of various selected passages from 
the Epistles which embody most clearly the Apostle’s social ideals. 

Those who find foreign books of ‘ Introduction’ to the New Testa- 
ment as a rule somewhat hard reading will have no such complaint 
against Charles Guignebert’s Manuel d’Histoire ancienne du Christia- 
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nisme: Les Origines (Paris, 1906). It is mainly occupied, as its sub-title 
shews, with all that concerns the ‘origins’ of Christianity, and, after 
a brief summary of the ‘sources’ of knowledge on which we are 
dependent, it presents a series of graphic pictures of Judaism in Palestine 
and amongst the Jews of the Dispersion, and of the state of the Greco- 
Roman world in the time of Christ. The life and the teaching of our 
Lord and of St Paul are then dealt with, and the whole is concluded 
with a description of the Church at the end of the first century. The 
practical value of the book is much enhanced by its useful bibliographi- 
cal notes, which draw attention to many French publications of 
importance that are apt to be lost sight of. 


G. MILLIGAN. 


In Spirit in the New Testament (by E. W. WinstTan.ey, B.D., Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1908), after a résumé of earlier evidence, 
Mr. Winstanley has carefully collected all the passages in the New 
Testament in which the word zvedpa occurs, with brief notes. In 
the latter part of the book he has summarized his results so far as 
the Holy Spirit is concerned, approaching the evidence from a modern 
point of view. He finds developement from very scanty reference in 
the Synoptic Gospels to the flood-tide of Pentecost recorded in the 
Acts, and thence to the Pauline conception of the inwardness and 
abiding presence of the Spirit. In St John he _ traces of a 
‘Pauline’ and a mystic view side by side. 

Mr. Winstanley has laid foundations which will ~ most useful for 
future investigators, but the stability of his superstructure is perhaps 
less certain, for the developement discovered seems over-emphasized. 
Possibly more detailed treatment would help matters, certainly a more 
lucid style would encourage the reader. The words ‘discarnate’, 
‘illapse’, and ‘ disharmony’ suggest an unnecessary divorce of Theology 
from literary amenity. The writer recalls to our notice a problem which 
is worthy of further attention. 


C. West Watson. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint (Codex Alexandrinus), 
translated and edited by R. R. OrrLey, M.A. Vol. i, Introduction 
and Translation, with a parallel Version from the Hebrew, 1904. 
Vol. ii, Text and Notes, 1906. (Cambridge University Press.) 


‘Tus book is one among other welcome indications of the stimulus 
which has been given to Septuagint study by the appearance of 
Dr Swete’s text and Introduction. Recently we have had, on a smaller 
scale, though none the less useful, Mozley’s Psalter of the Church, and 
the Selections from the Septuagint of Conybeare and Stock. The 
present work is of a more ambitious character. In vol. i we are 
presented on opposite pages with English translations of the Hebrew 
text, and of that of the Codex Alexandrinus: vol. ii contains the 
Greek text of Cod. A and 300 pages of notes, and there are full intro- 
ductions to both volumes concerning textual criticism and other 
matters. 

We need not enter into the reasons which have induced the editor 
to select the Codex Alexandrinus as the basis of his work. Suffice it 
to say that in Isaiah Cod. A is generally acknowledged to represent 
a rather purer text than that of Cod. B, whereas in the majority of the 
books of the LXX the relation is reversed and the B text is manifestly 
superior. We are therefore grateful for a reprint in full of the A text 
for comparison with the B text contained in Dr Swete’s edition. The 
true reading is, however, occasionally to be found in neither of them : 
e.g. Suafdpevor, Isa. 19'° (preserved in a corrector of & and a few 
cursives, of which A Q* and épyaféuevoe are corrup- 
tions) and dzarnOyoy 30° (preserved in two cursives, all other MSS 
reading 

The main object of the editor, to popularize the LXX, the only form 
in which the Old Testament was read by many generations of Jews 
and Christians, and to produce an edition of one of its most popular, 
if most difficult, books (Acts 8° ff), analogous to the abundant editions 
of the classics and of the books of the N.T., deserves all commendation, 
and he has in large measure succeeded in a very exacting task, and 
has earned the gratitude both of Biblical scholars, and of the growing 
company of students of Hellenistic Greek. 

The work is somewhat of a pioneering character, and it is open to 
question what form this class of commentary should take, traversing, 
as it does, ground in which much exploration yet remains to be done. 
There is perhaps reason to fear that too much has here been attempted. 
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The notes consist partly of valuable independent critical work upon the 
Greek version and an investigation into the causes of its frequent diver- 
gences from the M.T., partly of comments upon the subject-matter of 
the original, which are more of the nature of a compilation. For the 
subject-matter the student is more likely to consult one of the fairly 
numerous commentaries on the original text, where fuller treatment is 
possible, and if this portion of the work were grouped together in 
a'smaller compass the writer would have larger scope for the illustration 
of the vocabulary and style from contemporary Greek. 

For it is on this side that one must confess to a feeling of deficiency 
in the book. One gladly acknowledges the copious illustrations, 
displaying wide reading, drawn from the Greek and Latin classics and 
from modern writings, but there is a marked omission of any reference 
to the papyri, which have recently thrown such a flood of light upon the 
Egypt of the Ptolemies. This is a source of illustration which no 
modern commentator of the Greek Bible, more especially of the Greek 
O.T., can afford to neglect, and the Petrie Papyri and various other 
collections were available before vol. i of this work appeared. An 
interpreter of the Greek Isaiah should, one feels, approach his task, not 
so much from the standpoint of the Hebrew Prophet, as from that of 
the Alexandrine Jew. The Septuagint, if it often disappoints expecta- 
tions of attaining by its help to a purer text of the original, has a sphere 
of great usefulness as a thesaurus of Hellenistic Greek. 

The omission referred to is the more to be regretted in the case of 
a LXX book, in the perusal of which one of the first impressions 
produced is that of the Egyptian, we may say the Alexandrine, back- 
ground. This is more clearly visible here than in any other portion of 
the Greek Bible, excepting perhaps the Pentateuch. The local colour 
is naturally most evident in the sections which have Egypt for their 
theme, but it also constantly intrudes itself where the translator is in 
difficulty, as he so often is, as to the meaning of the original. The 
rushing, devastating, though fertilizing Nile," and the marshy swamps 
of the Delta are constantly in his thoughts, and the sea is not far off. 
‘Every sight of the beauty of ships’ 2’* has not come from the 
Hebrew; and elsewhere, as Mr Ottley notes (p. 169), a reference to 
ships is interpolated (11, 18"). The canals (dupvxes 19°, 27", 33”) 
and the marshes (Ay 19%, &c.), and the sedge (dy: 19’, a word of 
Egyptian origin) can hardly, if at all, be paralleled from the LXX, 
except from the narrative of Israel in Egypt: ‘every collection of 
water’ (19°, 37%, recalling Gen. 1°), and the irrigation-channels for the 
thirsty land (i8paywyot 41", cf. 367), are phrases suggested by the watery 
prospect with which the translator was familiar. In the reference to 

1 See 17", 32% 
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intestine warfare in Egypt ‘city against city, kingdom against kingdom’, 
the last words, which could have no meaning in the age of the Piovle- 
mies, are replaced by an allusion to the native territorial divisions, voyos 
éxi vodv (19); the officials referred to in the story of Rabshakeh bear 
Egyptian titles, ixopynpatoypados 36° (cf. Strabo 797), rorapyys 36°. 
The ‘strong drink’ (13%, in the non-Egyptian sections oixepa) in 
‘the vision of Egypt’ is specifically explained by the local brewing 
industry 19"°: cf. Strabo 799 1d Pidov tov 
*AXcéavdpéwv) : the denunciation of the brewers has a strangely modern 
sound. One misses in Mr Ottley’s notes a reference to the descriptions 
of Egypt in Herodotus and Strabo. The mention of the ibis (34"') 
reveals the translator’s provenance, and it is possible that other strange 
beasts, such as the dvoxévravpos, might be illustrated from the fauna 
of ancient Egypt. The ozapriov yewperpias épyjpov 34" calls for a 
reference to land-surveying under the Ptolemies, of which the papyri 
have much to tell. The translator’s outlook extends from the Palestinian 
frontier, ‘the brook of Egypt’, identified as Rhinocorura (27), south- 
wards to Assuan (Soyvyv 43°): beyond is Ethiopia, which he characterizes 
as a ‘hopeless ’ nation (Ottley, ‘not looked for’) on the furthest horizon : 
févov Aadv Kal xaderov: ti aitod éréxewa; COvos dvéAmurrov 187: the de- 
scription in the Hebrew is quite different, and the epithets are com- 
plimentary.t_ The words immediately following in the Greek, the 
translator being in difficulties, contain a characteristic statement that 
the rivers shall give place to habitable land. This all-pervading local 
colour may be taken as evidence that im the main the translation has 
come down to us in its original form, unaffected in essentials by 
subsequent revision, Palestinian or other : even the Egyptian recension 
of Hesychius would not be likely to import the colouring, though it 
would doubtless preserve it. It is this atmosphere which makes the 
absence of work on the papyri in this volume so regrettable. Might 
not light be thrown from this source on some of the ‘stop-gap’ 
renderings of the translator, such as the strange uses of rapadidwyu ? 
Perhaps I may be allowed here to add two other impressions 
gained from a study of the Greek Isaiah. In the first place, the trans- 
lation appears to be homogeneous. The translator of the first chapter 
is also responsible for the last, and throughout all the intermediate 
portions, notwithstanding varieties of style in the original, there are 
connecting links of style in the Greek, producing the impression of unity 
of workmanship: these links extend even to the historical section 
(36-39), where the Greek is distinct from, and appears to be of an older 
type than that found in the parallel narrative in IV Kingdoms. This 


2 One wonders whether this passage came under the eye of the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts 
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conclusion, taken in connexion with what follows, is important as shew- 
ing that our Hebrew book of Isaiah formed a single whole at the time 
when the Greek version was made: it renders it impossible to accept 
the late date (150-80 B.c.) for the final redaction of the Hebrew pro- 
posed by some recent critics. 

For, lastly, it is difficult to resist the impression that the translation 
is an early one. In all probability the Greek Hexateuch alone pre- 
ceded it. The external evidence—the existence implied in the 
Prologue to Ecclesiasticus of a Greek version of ‘the prophecies’ 
¢. 130 B.c., and, pace Dr Margoliouth, the clear use of the Greek Isaiah 
in the Book of Wisdom (see the useful list of parallels in Ottley 117 f, 
cf. 201 f }—is borne out by the internal evidence. There is a comparative 
freedom of style in the Greek Isaiah, such as the later translators, even 
the translators of the other Prophetical Books, did not allow themselves ; 
the fetters of literalism, which, with the growing reverence for the letter, 
more and more hampered the later translators of Scripture,’ are here 
barely felt. As in the Pentateuch, transliteration—the resource of 
conscientious ignorance—is practically non-existent, except where an 
appellative is taken to be a place-name* (dyreAov Swpix 57: may 
be a doublet): with more hesitation we may regard as an exception 
of the same class rév ofkov rod Nexw6d 39%. Apart from these words 
and xepovBeiv (-eiu) 37°*, which was never translated, we find only the 
two Aramaisms y(c)wpas 14' (else only in Ex.), and the already men- 
tioned oixepa (else only in the Octateuch, from which St Luke borrows 
it): these clearly belonged to the ordinary vocabulary of an Egyptian 
Jew. Of ‘ Hebraisms’ in translation, it is noticeable that the only one 
of constant occurrence—mpooriber Oar (zpoorévar) with inf. for ‘to do 
again ’—is the sole vestige of the supposed influence of his native tongue 
which has been found in the writings of Josephus: the papyri may yet 
reclaim it from the category of ‘Hebraisms’. Moreover, there is a strong 
resemblance between the vocabulary of the Greek Isaiah and that of 
the Hexateuch: for a few striking examples see vol. iv 583 of this 
JouRNAL. To some extent this is doubtless due to imitation : the Isaiah 
translator had wisely made a careful study of the work of his prede- 
cessors before undertaking his still more difficult task (see Ottley on 19’). 
But this explanation seems insufficient by itself to account for the very 
numerous and apparently undesigned coincidences of this kind which 
an examination of the Isaiah vocabulary, with the help of the Oxford 


1 Books which had not yet gained an entrance to the Canon were not affected in 
this way. Hence the free paraphrases of portions of Ezra and Daniel. 

2 Cf. Gen. 48" 82 didmpi cor Sixipa efaiperov, where (=Shechem, 
some cursives add méAw) should certainly be written, not cixpa, as in both 
Cambridge texts. 
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Concordance, reveals. Lastly, reason has been shewn elsewhere for 
believing that the translation of the whole or, at least, large portions of 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets was a joint undertaking, like 
that of the Pentateuch : it is more natural to suppose that the transla- 
tion of Isaiah had already been made than that the most remarkable 
of the Prophetical Books was left till the last. On the whole, we con- 
clude that the Greek Isaiah dates from early in the second century B.c., 
if it does not actually go back into the third. 

A few comments may be added on details of Mr Ottley’s edition. On 
the grammar of the translator there is much useful criticism in the 
‘ Additional Note’ to vol. ii and elsewhere: special mention may be 
made of his remarks on the overlapping of the perfect and aorist tenses 
(p. 393), and the uses of dv rpdrov (p. 138). On 6° attention might 
have been called to the unclassical active futures dxovcere, BAépere: as 
the translator elsewhere uses the future middle of these verbs, it seems 
possible that the former are due to the reflex action of the N.T. citations 
of this passage on the text of the LXX. Tardow, 25" A, need not be 
due to ‘error of transcription’: A has other instances of confusion 
between verbs in -aw and -éw, anticipating the coalescence of the two 
types in modern Greek. The causative use of BacvAevew (p. 390) might 
have been illustrated by the similar use of éAnOevew and pupevew in 44”; 
a causative force might also in later Greek be imparted to a verb by the 
prefix éx-, and there can be little doubt that éxréxy (with é«BAacrjoy B) 
which renders the hiphil in 55'° should be rendered causatively and 
not as in Mr Ottley’s translation. The Isaiah translator, however, uses 
mrovv duapreiy 29", not égfauapravew = ‘cause to sin’ of the Books of 
Kingdoms. The statement on p. 173 that ‘in the Pentateuch, LXX 
represent [Shaddai] as a rule simply by eds’ is not quite correct ; in 
N 24* = “W, as in Isaiah: elsewhere “WW 8 is rendered 
by (6) @eés with pov or other possessive pronoun: 6 Oeds pov Gen. 28°, 
43", 48°, Oeds & 49%, & Oeds cov 35", airay Ex. 6°: 
the Isaiah rendering, as usual, finds some support in the Pentateuch, 
but in this case not in the earliest books. On 6° I see that Mr Ottley 
had anticipated me in pointing the way to the explanation of éys eis 
followed by a finite verb. In the translation I have noted the follow- 
ing points: dveAeyyxPapev 1" is surely middle, not ‘let us be convicted ’: 
there seems to be no reason for rendering xvpeevovew in 3" as a future, 
while in 5"° the fact that épyévra: is a future seems to be missed: in 
the catalogue of female finery ‘reclining veils’ 3% (O¢purtpa xatdxdura) 
does not convey a very distinct meaning, are not some kind of ‘light 
summer dinner dresses’ intended? In 7% ‘spake’ should be ‘spake 
again’; ‘your Fear’ 8 should be ‘thy Fear’; ‘more’ 22° should be 
‘many’ (mAciovs as positive). In 58° zpdmov, notwithstanding the 
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Hebrew, should probably be simply ‘ early’, not ‘early in the morning’: 
a clear distinction seems to be drawn in LXX between zpé:pos ‘ early’ 
(opposed to dypos and presumably derived from apd) and zpwwds 
(opposed to éozepwds, from mpwi). 

If attention has been drawn in this notice to a few minor blemishes 
and to one regrettable omission, it is but fair to pay a tribute of 
admiration to a work of much solid learning and critical acumen, one 
of the first of its kind by an English scholar. Constant reference has 
proved its usefulness to at least one of its readers. 


H. Sr J. THAcKERay. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By G. A 
Barton, D.D. (International Critical Commentary.) T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1908. 


Dr Barton’s commentary is a thoroughly useful book. In his 
preface he disclaims originality, but he ‘endeavours ‘in an impartial 
spirit. . . to go whither the evidence points’. The work is marked 
by sound common sense, and contrasts favourably with some of the 
recent literature on Koheleth, notably in the refusal to see in it a 


_metrical production which must frequently be emended in order to 


produce metre. Its acceptance as canonical he dates, perhaps with 
undue certainty, from the Council of Jamnia. The date of the writing 
itself he fixes soon after 198 B.c.; and he throws in his lot with those 
who maintain its priority to Ben Sira and the Book of Wisdom. The 
title ‘ Koheleth’ is ‘a pseudonym which probably designates the name 
of an office’, and the author ‘belonged to that wealthy sceptical 
aristocracy out of which the Sadducees were developed’. Dr Barton 
agrees with the present writer in distinguishing the hands of a Hasid and 
of a Hokma glossator, the latter of whom added several proverbs, for 
the most part irrelevant to the context, and the former corrected the 
tendency of Koheleth’s words by the insertion of orthodox utterances. 
He also agrees with him in thinking that the book shews no direct 
influence of Greek philosophy, Stoic or Epicurean, and that it contains 
no Graecisms in its language or vocabulary. To the latter rule, however, 
he makes one exception—nwy" (vi 12) which he explains by reference 
to the Greek oeiv xpdvov. It is scarcely probable, however, that 
a single instance should occur, and no more. In discussing the 
Epicurean traces of thought which some have alleged, he adopts 
Grimme’s suggestion that ix 6-9 was written under the influence of 
the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh. There is a similarity of thought, 
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but perhaps hardly more than would be found in any oriental descrip- 
tion of the ordinary pleasures of life. 

As regards the Greek text Dr Barton accepts the very probable theory 
that the version which is included in the LXX was made by Aquila 
before the Hebrew text had been revised under the superintendence of 
Akiba, and that the version of Aquila known to us in Origen’s Hexapla 
was made from the Hebrew after that revision. 

The Commentary is full and adequate. On the famous passage 
xii 2-6 Dr Barton wisely avoids ‘the vagaries to which excessive zeal 
for anatomical identification has led’. 

There are, unfortunately, several misprints, especially in the case of 
Greek words. occurs three times for 
P. g2 for évpovvys read eipootvys ; p. 45 (four lines from the bottom) 
for ‘can’ read ‘cannot’; p. 168 (1. 4) for ‘deliver’ read ‘have 
delivered ’. 


A. H. MeNEILE. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


LEglise et [Orient au Moyen Age: Les Croisades, par M. Louis 
Bréhier, professeur d’Histoire 4 l'Université de Clermont-Ferrand. 
(Lecoffre, Paris, 1907.) 


Tuis is one of the best volumes in the Bibliotheque de Penseignement 
de l’ histoire ecclésiastique, and no one has a better right to speak with 
authority on this subject than M. Bréhier. Its admirable bibliography 
makes the book specially useful, and, upon the whole, it may be judged 
the best and most complete view of the Crusades yet given. Since 
von Sybel wrote his small volume upon the First Crusade, the study of 
the original authorities and the study of Eastern history have made 
great steps forward: M. Bréhier’s work represents quite adequately the 
advances that have been made. Thus in chapter i the general view of 
the East, with its real importance, gives us the proper aspect : the Frank 
protectorate in the Holy Land, the change in the eleventh century by 
which pilgrims travelled in large bodies and the increased fervour in 
pilgrimages are there described. The ideas which gave rise to the 
Crusades are admirably sketched, and justice is done (p. 52) to the 
conceptions of Gregory VII: as he started from the ecclesiastical basis. 
the question of the reunion of Christendom loomed most largely before 
him. The formation of the Crusading States altered the whole 
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situation, and the maintenance of them became a chief object, but 
primarily a political object, of the Papal policy: the care of Palestine 
and the political ends of these States were not always easy to combine : 
commercial interests, especially those of the Italian towns, had soon 
more to do with the Crusading kingdom than had religious interests. 
The Crusade of 1204, and the tangled politics lying behind it, perhaps 
ought to have received fuller treatment, but the growing separation 
after that time between politics and the idea of the Crusade is rightly 
emphasized. As the theory of the Crusades is more fully worked out, 
and something of the original popular enthusiasm revives, we come 
under Innocent III (witness the Crusade of the children) to a more 
missionary movement, and this new growth (with the theorists of the 
Crusades) is dealt with in chapter x. The account of the closing 
scenes is very clear, and here, as is indeed the case throughout the 
work, proportion is well kept. It is this preservation of scale and com- 
pleteness of view which form the special feature of the work ; one feels 
all through that M. Bréhier is writing with reserves of knowledge and 
material, and when he leaves us with the taking of Constantinople (1453) 
we understand how the Crusades left a double legacy, on the one hand 
to later missions, and on the other to the great discoverers. Many 
writers have given us special views of the Crusades : few have combined, 
like M. Bréhier, the study of their politics with that of their theories ; few 
writers have sketched so clearly and with such firm touch the true 
relations of the Crusades to their own days, and their importance for 
our own time. Stevenson’s Crusaders in the East (1907), which has 
appeared since M. Bréhier wrote, may now be added to the Bibliography. 
Finally, it may be said that M. Bréhier’s book is indispensable for any 
one beginning the study of mediaeval history. 


Les Réordinations, étude sur le Sacrement de Pordre, par YAbbé Louis 
Saltet, professeur d’Histoire ecclésiastique 4 l'Institut Catholique 
de Toulouse. (Lecoffre, Paris, 1907.) 


Tuts work of over 400 pages, with ample notes and five appendices, 
traces the doctrine and practice of reordination from the earliest times 
down to the beginning of the fifteenth century. The treatment of 
ordination conferred by heretics is not only of importance in itself, but 
is an index to general conceptions and doctrines of even more impor- 
tance in themselves. Given the basis of sacramental power, could that 
power be possessed and exercised by a minister, in a state of sin, of 
heresy, of schism, or of excommunication? This is the question the 
solutions of which M. Saltet treats in a historic method, with ample 
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learning, with full reference to the works of predecessors varied in their 
standpoints and in their merits, and also with the help of much material 
still in manuscript. The first part of the last chapter (xxii) sketches the 
treatment of the question from Baronius downwards. Baronius was 
ignorant of some treatises later than Peter Damiani’s Liber gratissimus, 
which he held to have settled the question, and his treatment of some 
earlier canons was lacking in fairness. Morin’s learning and material 
were more ample, but in attempting a reconciliation of views and 
practices which were really opposed to each other, he fell into a pitfall 
which is escaped by M. Saltet who sees two conflicting theories exist- 
ing in the early Church, a rigid theory in the East, and a milder theory 
at Rome. Hahn’s study of the question, which is pronounced useful, 
is held to be vitiated by use of misleading authorities. Hergenrother’s 
study, more amply supported, is vitiated by his acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that no difference of practice between the ancient Church and that 
of to-day should be admitted to exist. Thus, as a result, his conclusions 
are not based upon the historic method, and are only reached by the use 
of some violence. Later writers are then passed under review, and the 
discussions of 1869, held under unfavourable circumstances, are sum- 
marized. Déllinger is held to have exaggerated real facts : the Jesuit 
historian Michael is held to minimize the facts exaggerated by Déllinger, 
while his omission of other facts belongs more to controversy than to 
history. Mirbt’s treatment of the authorities (in his very useful works 
upon the time of Gregory VII) is shewn to be unsatisfactory in some 
details, and not to be without confusion. And it should be said for 
M. Saltet that he really does reach for himself a dignity of historic 
treatment, and a perfectly honest use of authorities, worthy both of 
modern criticism, and of the traditions of French scholarship. 

Appendix I summarizes a very interesting process of attribution, 
by which the De excommunicatis vitandis (as given in the Libelii de lite, 
vol. ii), assigned to Bernold of Constance, is shewn to be a somewhat in- 
terpolated version of the De concordantia canonum of Hincmar of Rheims. 
The chapters in which M. Saltet deals with the age of Gregory VII 
are among the best in the volume: he moves among these sands of 
little studied controversy with a sure and easy footing. A discussion 
interesting to English readers is that of the reordinations made by Arch- 
bishop Theodore in England. But the work merits full consideration 
upon all the matters it treats of, not only for its fullness of learning, but 
equally for its sound historical method. The importance of the theories 
discussed for the general doctrine of the Church and for the growth of 
the Papal power cannot be overestimated. The author states their 
history fairly and fully, but a review of them would be a lengthy 
matter. 
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English Church History from the Death of Charles I to the Death of 
William III. Four Lectures by the Rev. A. PLumMER, M.A., 
D.D., Master of University College, Durham. (T. & T. Clark, 
1907, 35. net.) 


Tuis is another of Dr Plummer’s short courses of fresh and interest- 
ing lectures upon English Church History. Its merits are the same as 
those of its predecessors ; frequent reference to the literature of the 
time ; quotations from authorities not always used; a strong common 
sense ; portraits firmly drawn and independently viewed, of the main 
characters discussed. The letters of the French ambassador Bordeaux, 
Peter Gunning’s and Baker’s notes, Earle’s Microcosmographie, and 
Dryden’s poems, reinforce the more obvious quotations from Evelyn 
and Pepys. Specially interesting are the sketches of Cromwell’s 
character and his place in history, and of William III: the account of 
the theological writers upon Toleration in chapter iii is very useful at 
a time when the popular but mistaken view is that Toleration was gained 
by politicians in spite of the struggles of theologians and ecclesiastics. 
Some critics might think that the sketch of James II underestimated 
his ability, and that the perseverance of the Non-jurors in their schism, 
once it was begun, was not, from their point of view, so unaccountable 
as it is here judged to have been. The freshness both of view and 
material makes the book peculiarly useful to those who cannot read 
much, and who should therefore be drawn away from second-hand and 
second-rate abbreviations. 


J. P. Wuitney. 


PATRISTICS. 


Zu den Schriften des Makarios von Magnesia. Von GrorGc SCHALK- 


HAUSSER. Leipzig, 1907, being No. 4 of Vol. xxxi, in Zexte 
und Untersuchungen, &c. 


Since a MS was discovered in Greece in 1867 containing the lost 
apologetic work of Macarius Magnes, singularly little work has been 
done on this interesting author, about whom so much still remains 
obscure. This is largely due to the German criticism which relegated 
him to the fifth century, and consequently to an unimportant position, 
as the mere echo of earlier thoughts. Last year, in the course of two 
articles in this JouRNAL,' I attempted a reconsideration of the question, 
and suggested that he is really an ante-Nicene father, who deserves 


1 J. T. S. April and July 1907. 
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serious consideration. It so happens that he was at the same time 
again being considered in Germany, in the book now under review, 
which however approaches the problem from a different point of view, as 
a matter not of literary but of textual criticism. And Herr Schalk- 
hausser extends his investigation to the other work which also bears the 
name of Macarius, the fragments of the Homilies on Genesis. Both 
parts of his book contain new and valuable information. His news 
with regard to the care of the Athens MS of the Afocritica is not of 
a satisfactory kind. Those who have read the only edition of it, begun 
by Blondel, completed by Foucart, and commented on by Duchesne, have 
taken for granted that it was in the National Library, and I was much 
puzzled not to find it in the catalogue. But we are now told that it is in 
private possession, the curator Apostolides having left it to his widow. 
Every scholar will echo the sentiment that ‘es ware schade, wenn das 
MS im Privatbesitze bliebe und uns so der Apokritikos vielleicht noch 
einmal verloren ginge ’. 

The question that the book may claim to have solved is whether this 
Athens MS, which was discovered at Epirus forty years ago, is to be 
identified with the MS which has been lost from the library at Venice 
since the second half of the sixteenth century. We know most about 
this latter MS from the Jesuit Turrianus (De la Torre), who quoted 
largely from it in his controversial treatises. From a study of these 
quotations, Duchesne argued that the MSS were the same. I must 
confess that I was not satisfied, but as that was not the main object 
of my writing, I contented myself with saying that the arguments of 
Duchesne were unconvincing. We are now given a careful setting forth 
of all these quotations, which point to the fact that it was not the text 
of the Athens MS which Turrianus had before him. The strange part 
of the lengthy discussion thus entailed is that, after nearly a hundred 
pages spent on the problem, there follows half a page (on p. 112) which 
makes much of what has gone before quite superfluous. It seems that 
the Athens MS, which only contains three out of the five books of the 
Apocritica (and even they are mutilated at both ends), consists of 
125 leaves, but an ancient catalogue reveals the fact that the Venice 
MS, which was complete, contained only 104. Unless there is reason 
to doubt this evidence, it is, of course, enough in itself to decide the 
question. 

Besides reproducing in full (as I did myself, 7. Z:.S. July 1907) the 
quotation of Turrianus from the lost fifth book, which is not in the 
edition of the Athens MS, Herr Schalkhausser gives (p. 10) another 
fragment contained in certain other MSS, and purporting to be by 
Macarius. These other MSS contain the famous chapter (iii 23) on 
the Eucharist, which is the most familiar and oftenest cited passage in 
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the Afocritica. And at the end of it they add the story of the con- 
vincing of a doubting brother. Linked by a colon and a hyphen to 
the final statement that 1rd tpwydpevdv éorw ddardvyrov, comes the 
abrupt commencement of a narrative. "AdeAdds tis dupeBadrc 
Aéyow evar atta 7d copa Kai rot xvpiov, 
dytirvra tovrov. It proceeds to tell of the vision he had while the 
deacon was reading the gospel, of the heavenly Child slain and offered 
for food, of his inability to eat the flesh thus given, and of its being 
turned into bread as a concession to man’s weakness. There seems no 
doubt whatever that the story is a mere insertion, of a date much later 
than Macarius. Perhaps some one who reads this may recognize the 
source whence it comes. But I venture to think that this insertion gives 
considerable point to my own argument with regard to another passage 
in the book. One of the chief objections that have been brought to the 
ante-Nicene date of Macarius lies in his language with regard to the 
Trinity, and his use of the expressions pia otoia and zpeis irocracas. 
The passage in question shews a sudden and complete change of style, 
contains oigia and imdoracis in a sense different from their general 
use in the book, and seems strangely tactless in answering a pagan 
opponent who discusses the Monarchia of God. But all is explained 
if we can suppose that it is a later insertion, suggested by the washing 
of Baptism (1 Cor. vi 12), which is the topic Macarius is dealing with. 
If we are now told of some half-dozen MSS which give Apoc. iii 23 
with a later insertion added without comment, apparently because of 
a certain appropriateness to the subject, does it not make it easier to 
suppose that something of the same kind has happened in the Athens 
MS in the case of Apoc. iv 25? 

The second part of the book under review deals with the Homilies on 
Genesis. There seems no reason for doubting the genuineness of one 
of the extant fragments, which is contained in a Vatican MS. But the 
others, known as Ottobonian, must be regarded as on a different level, 
and, indeed, the Vatican MS is itself an argument against them, for 
it contains an Origenistic, and therefore quite Macarian, explanation of 
the coats of skins, whereas they give a different one, and in this and 
other ways they shew a different style. Herr Schalkhausser has found 
these Ottobonian fragments in Theodosius Melitenus, and other 
mediaeval chronicles. He therefore concludes that they formed part 
of a xocporoiia, and that, in the catena of commentaries on the first 
three chapters of Genesis, the name of Mayvyjrys came at some 
subsequent time to be put opposite the passages in question. He 
gives a lengthy table shewing the various sources from which the 
account in Theodosius is drawn. It may be mentioned that among 
these is a passage, contained in one of the fragments, which comes 
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almost literally from Methodius’s work On the Resurrection (p. 141). It 
will thus be seen that, of the ten reputed fragments of this last work 
of Macarius as given by Duchesne,’ we can now only be certain 
about one. 

We are much indebted to Herr Schalkhausser for so much valuable 
information with regard to some of the problems of Macarius suggested 
by the text, and all the more as they have involved so laborious a study. 
But there are some who will think that the literary problem is more 
interesting and more important, and on this we are still looking for 
fresh criticism and more light. One cannot help remarking in con- 
clusion, that it is very disappointing not to find a word about Macarius 
in so comprehensive a new work as Zéckler’s Geschichte der Apologie 
des Christentums. In it Firmicus Maternus figures as one of the 
representatives of the fourth century, and Rudentius (who is allowed 
four pages), of the. fifth. Whichever century can rightly claim the 
Apocritica of Macarius, it has surely an equal claim to representation. 
That the objections of the Neoplatonist opponent are given entire, 
is sufficient in itself to give the book a unique value; and if the 
answers are by an Origenist who is no slavish copier of his master, they 
are at least worthy of mention in some place subordinate to the Contra 
Celsum. 

T. W. CRaFER. 


S. Jean Chrysostome et ses euvres dans Phistoire litttraire. By Dom 
Cur. Baur. (A. Fontemoing, Louvain and Paris, 1907.) 


Tuts work, by a learned Benedictine scholar, is divided into two 
main sections: viz. St Chrysostom in (1) the Greek, and (2) the Latin, 
Church. This, at least, is the division given in the Table of Contents 
(pp. ix-xi); but it does not appear why that part of the book which 
deals with St Chrysostom in modern times is ranged exclusively under 
the head of the Latin Church. ‘ 

The allusions to, and appreciations of, St Chrysostom in Greek and 
Roman writers, whether contemporaneous or of later date, are collected 
and discussed in pp. 1-80. But the most valuable (as the longest) 
section of Dom Baur’s work is that already referred to, entitled Zemps 
Modernes. It occupies pp. 81-295, and contains a list of the various 
editions of Chrysostom, both of his entire works and of separate treatises 
or sermons. 


1 Duchesne De Macario Magnete: Appendix, 
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The collection and arrangement of the notices of these editions 
seems to have been made (so far as I have tested it) with great 
thoroughness and accuracy. The concluding pages, containing notices 
of the chief modern works on the doctrine of St Chrysostom, are 
specially useful. 

Dom Baur’s impartiality as a critic is apparent from the character 
of his references to the edition of Chrysostom by the Benedictine 
Montfaucon (pp. 86 foll.). He appears, however, to judge Puech 
somewhat too severely (pp. 235-238), and prefers the smaller work 
by that scholar to the larger. On p. 238 note 1 read ‘ Partridge’ for 
‘ Patridge’. 

Dom Baur has made a valuable contribution to the subject. His 
book ought to prove a useful guide to all engaged in the study of 
Chrysostom. 


J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


Die Tugendlehre des Christentums geschichtlich dargestelit in der Entwick- 
lung threr Lehrformen, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf deren zahlen- 


symbolische Einkleidung, von Otto (C. Bertelsmann, 
Giitersloh, 1904.) 


Tuis is one of the last works of the Greifswald professor, who is 
probably best known in this country as the author of Askese und 
Monchtum. We died two years ago at the age of seventy-three, and 
the book before us is distinctly an old man’s book. For it displays an 
encyclopaedic knowledge which could only be attained by the reading 
of a lifetime. It is not given to everybody to write with equal ease, 
not only of writers separated in time like Basil and Thomas Aquinas or 
Aldhelm and Canisius, but also of others far off the beaten track, like 
Stephen of Bourbon or Nicetas Choniates. 

Two previous writings of Zéckler’s prepared the way for this book, 
one, his study of ‘ Evagrius Ponticus’, the other ‘ Das Lehrstiick von den 
sieben Hauptsiinden’. The latter is an attempt to trace the rise and 
growth of the conception of the ‘Seven Deadly Sins’, and the author 
has frequent occasion to refer to it in the ‘Tugendlehre’, which deals 
with a cognate, though larger, subject. The main object of the latter, 
as the title implies, is to give a historical picture of the various forms 
in which the ethical teaching of Christianity has clothed itself throughout 
its course, and especially to illustrate the charm which certain numbers, 
such as ten, seven, or four, have exercised at different times. This is an 
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aspect of the question, he rightly contends, that is not sufficiently regarded 
in the ordinary Introductions and Histories of Ethics, which are, as 
a rule, more concerned with moral concepts and ends. 

The author begins with a short section on the Biblical way of pre- 
senting the matter, pointing out that virtue is not the root-conception 
of the Bible, that in the Old Testament conceptions such as ‘fulfilling 
God’s will’, ‘obedience to God’s law’, are dominant, and that in the 
New Testament virtue plays a ‘ Nebenrolle’, the word dpery never being 
ascribed to our Lord. 

St Paul’s moral teaching, again, springs out of his doctrines of faith 
in Christ, and the Spirit. But it would seem that Zéckler under- 
estimates the Apostle’s debt to the Stoa all the same. He notes rightly, 
however, that the exact numeration of virtues and vices, or the attach- 
ment of a symbolic value to such numerations, are not marks of the 
New Testament. A brief digression gives a clear account of the 
methods of the principal Greek and Roman teachers, and brings us up 
to the pre-Augustinian period. From that point the book progresses in 
orderly fashion up to the present day. 

Certain writers whose work was important from the author’s point of 
view are treated with some fullness. The first of these is Clement of 
Alexandria, who shares with Athenagoras the claim to have introduced 
to Christian readers the ‘ Viertugendenschema’ of the pagan world, 
Sixaorvvy, dvdpeia. As yet, however, these virtues 
are not brought into any close connexion with the New Testament 
triad of faith, hope, and charity, which occupies the foreground of 
Clement’s teaching. 

Three writers of great importance for the study of the early monastic 
ideas, Macarius of Egypt, Evagrius, and Nilus of Sinai, are considered 
together, and form a section which, though short, contributes something ° 
new. It is in their writings that we first come across a group of eight 
vices which had a great influence on the moral teaching of the Church. 
They are : yaorpipapyia, ropveia, pdapyupia, dpyy, éxndia, xevodokia, 
trepnpavia. 

Where did this selection of vices come from? ‘The answer of 
Gennadius (De Viris Jil. c. 11) that Evagrius, the intimate disciple 
of Macarius, ‘aut primus advertit, aut inter primos didicit’, is, as 
Zéchler sees, as near as we can get. And this is not to be wondered 
at when one remembers the picture of eager questionings as to the 
highest life which is revealed to us in the earliest monastic literature. 
No doubt there gradually grew up a consensus as to the most dangerous 
things to be guarded against, as well as to the most valuable means of 
fighting them, which would come from no one person in its complete- 
ness, but would be found by the very variety and largeness of experience 
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involved in its formation to meet human needs. In referring to this 
question Zéckler falls foul of a remark in J. O. Hannay’s Spirit and 
Origin of Christian Monasticism, a book which in other places he 
praises, to the effect that the Greifswald professor suggested in Askese 
und Méonchtum that ‘the list was originally compiled and the faults 
classified by St Macarius the Great’. It was a perfectly justifiable 
remark. Zéckler’s own words are: ‘. . . die Frage, ob vielleicht 
schon ein 4lterer als Evagrius (etwa dessen Lehrer, der sketische 
Makarius) das Schema zuerst aufgestellt habe, hier ausgeschlossen 
bliebe’. 

Other landmarks in the developement of the seven virtues are 
provided by Ambrose, who, as is well known, prefixes the classical 
quartet, under the title Virtutes principales, to his discussion of the 
New Testament triad, Augustine with his more philosophical basis 
in love, Cassian who introduced the scheme of eight principal faults 
to the West, and Gregory the Great. ~ 

The section on the last-named is one of the most important in the 
book. It is in Gregory that we first find firmly established the seven 
deadly sins which played such a part in mediaeval teaching. They are 
superbia, invidia, ira, tristitia (= acedia), avaritia, gula, luxuria. 
Zéckler says that this arrangement, as compared with that of Cassian, 
shews that it was designed more for non-monastic circles. It is no 
doubt true that Gregory took a wider sweep, but is it so certain, as 
Zéckler supposes, that a non-monastic interest is shewn by the insertion 
of invidia? Browning’s Spanish Cloister suggests the contrary, and 
actual proof that there was danger of such a vice within monastery 
walls may be found, e.g. in the Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelond. 
Gregory did not go on to draw up an exact list of seven virtues. For 
that we have to turn to the Master of the Sentences. The magic of 
the number seven, which, as Zéckler reminds us, did not begin with - 
Christianity (for it appears possessing a certain holiness, e.g. in 
connexion with the Delphic Apollo), is seen in forerunners like 
Theodulf of Orleans, who attempts to weave the seven liberal arts, 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and 
Astrology, into the Christian life, and Hugh of St Victor, who contrasts 
the seven sins with the seven gifts of the Spirit, which are, as he says, 
‘dona solummodo, non merita,’ of which the virtues are the out- 
come, and in saying so assists the conception of their completeness 
and heavenly origin, but reaches its greatest height in Peter Lombard. 
In him not only do we have seven deadly sins, seven sacraments, seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, seven works of mercy, but also seven Christian 
virtues have a definite fixed place, and even the Beatitudes are com- 
pressed into seven. 
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We cannot follow our author further in detail. It must be sufficient 
to say that he traces the history carefully up to the Reformation, when 
a reaction set in against what seemed the artificial character of the 
current moral teaching, the ‘odiosissimus ac taediosissimus catalogus, 
imo omnino noxius’, as Luther said with his Teutonic love of 
superlative. 

The book carries us right down to such modern writers as Haring 
and Stange, and will be found to contain a great deal that is interesting 
about other categories, that men have fashioned for themselves for the 
spiritual life as well as the mystic seven. We are brought into touch 
with the Skalenethik, the Subida del Monte Carmen, and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The author gives a fair and clear account of all that he deals 
with, but writes from a somewhat conventional point of view, and 
sometimes we feel that he misses the right value of things. In the 
first place he draws too marked a contrast between the Christian 
and the classical virtues. It is true that taken independently the one is 
a ‘theonome moral’, the other an ‘autonome’. But surely a life based 
on the Christian affirmations cannot afford to neglect the virtues of 
paganism. For many, indeed, the progress is through the latter, 
and it is by a realization of their inadequacy taken alone that the others 
are reached. And so Ambrose was psychologically on the right lines. 
In the Middle Ages, too, they were, though perhaps in a formal way, 
trying to conserve goods. 

Again, when he speaks of the Siebendasterschema as ‘klésterlich- 
klerikales Fabrikat ohne jeglichen Schriftgrund und ohne irgend welchen 
Nutzen, sei es fiir katechetische, sei es fiir paidagogische oder pastorale 
Zwecke’ (pp. 2 and 6), he accuses it of lacking just the one thing it 
did possess, namely, great teaching value for simple people, by providing 
definite signposts as to dangers in the personal life. Zéckler prefers the 
ten commandments, which are just as much or as little an arbitrary 
scheme, and though they naturally possess a great and in some ways 
permanent value, yet they fall far short of that intimate acquaintance with 
the inmost temptations of the individual which represents the contribu- 
tion of early monasticism to Christianity, and gives to the ethical ideas 
hammered out then a survival value even at the present day. 


A. S. Duncan Jones. 
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THE CANON LAW. 


Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Tomi secundi 
pars prior. Concilia Ancyritanum et Neocaesariense. Ed. C. H. 
TuRNER. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1907.) 


Tus instalment of Mr Turners monumental work forms the first 
part of the second volume. As he had the material ready, he wisely 
determined to publish it out of its due order, for the second fasciculus 
of vol. i has not appeared yet. We have here the versions of the two 
Councils of A.D. 314 which were held at Ancyra and Neocaesarea, and 
are of fundamental importance for the history of canon law. The 
versions are: (1) the Gallica with its Spanish abridgement, (2) the 
so-called Prisca, (3) the so-called Antiqua of Isidore, with its epitome 
by Fulgentius Ferrandus, (4) the so-called Vulgate of Isidore with its 
Spanish epitome, (5, 6) the first and second interpretations of Dionysius 
Exiguus. Most of these had been published already (the Gallica and 
Isidori antiqua by Maassen). The first version of Dionysius and the 
Spanish epitome of the Isidorian Vulgate of the canons of Ancyra are 
printed for the first time. Of these texts, the Dionysii prima has the 
particular interest that it sometimes corrects the Isidori antiqua by the 
Greek original. The new material which Mr Turner has assembled for 
the other texts is considerable. For the Spanish epitome of the Gallica, 
Mansi, the previous editor, had only one codex (of Lucca) ; the present 
editor has collated the older and better MS of Verona as well as the 
later Vaticanus 5751. For the Isidori antiqua he has summoned to his 
aid two much-travelled books, a Lugdunensis (saec. vii) which passed 
through Paris to Petersburg, and a Remensis (saec. viii) which after 
more than one migration reached the Phillipps library at Cheltenham, 
and is now in Berlin. 

The editor’s critical work exhibits the judiciousness, acumen, and 
unsparing care which the previous fascicles have accustomed us to 
expect. In the Isidorian and Dionysian texts, where the tradition is 
comparatively abundant, I surmise that scholars will seldom dissent 
from his critical inferences. In the more interesting cases of the 
Gallica and the Prisca, where the manuscripts are few, there is wider 
room for conjecture and for variety of opinion. Mr Turner has here 
shewn admirable certainty of hand in his restorations. In the Gallica, 
for instance, his changes in canon iv (p. 5), his conwersionem (Maassen 
conuersationem) for conuentionem in canon v (p. 6), his conjecture for 
altert in canon ix (p. 13), will all strongly recommend themselves. In 
the Prisca, I may call attention to his diverse (iv p. 21), dominicum for 
dominicam (xiv p. 24), supereunt, which ought to be right (xv p. 25), 
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docere (xi p. 31), and above all to his brilliant morigerare for migrare 
(ix p. 30). 

There is, however, one passage in the Gallica of which his treatment 
seems to me to be unacceptable. It is in canon xviii (p. 9), of which 
his text is as follows :— 


si quis episcopus fuerit ordinatus et non receptus fuerit ubi ordinatus 

est, requirat alteram parrochiam. si autem tuiolenter uoluerit + et 
rixas concitauerit aduersus illos, hic exsecrandus est. si autem uoluerit 
ibi esse, non auferatur ei dignitas presbiterii. 
The words wiolenter uoluerit, here confined between the crosses of 
corruption, are surely quite sound and just what we should expect. 
The fault of the text lies not there, but in the omission of an infinitive 
clause. This is proved by (1) the Greek PidLecOa trois xabeoraras, 
(2) by és in the next clause, which is meaningless if the equivalent 
of rovs xabeoraras did not precede. The corresponding canon in the 
Prisca supplies the tenor of the words which have fallen out (p. 25 e¢ 
per uim obprimere ibidem constitutos), and 1 have little doubt that 
constitutos was one of those words. Mr Turner should have printed : 
‘si autem uiolenter uoluerit +. . . + et rixas,’ &c. 

In Gallica iii (p. 4) for tconcessast I conjecture inconcessas, 
‘forbidden’. In Prisca i (p. 20) I prefer the editor’s conjecture 
praedicare (for J praecare 1 pactere) to the alternative ¢ractare which 
he adopts, but on such a point I feel that it is dangerous to differ from 
him. In iv (p. 21) ad fin. one would expect probetur. In x (p. 23) 
for distipulatae should we not read dispoliatae? 

These texts supply a certain amount of illustrative material for 
lexicography and the study of degenerate Latin. We have such forms 
as aumentum, lacrimetur, misericordie (adv.?), periculus ; paganizare, 
Sestinantia, perincidere ; pareat (for appareat), which we are accustomed 
to think of as archaic. Interesting, too, are mistranslations like sud 
hora for éri épw, and the misapprehension of dAoyevoua. This verb 
in the sense of iz animalibus fraciscere (to use the phrase of the 
Prisca) is obviously derived from dAoyov, ‘animal’, and not (directly) 
from dAoyos. But in the Isidorian canons it is rendered guod nos 
latine possumus dicere ‘de his qui irrationabiliter wersati sunt siue 
uersantur’ (p. 92), and also gui sicut muta uixerunt animalia (p. 100). 
This shews that the interpreters were not familiar with the popular use 
of dAoyov, afterwards specialized to mean a horse. 


J. B. Bury. 
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